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THE DORSET BREED .OF SHEEP 





The accompanying lustration shows ‘*Tranquility,’’ the blue 
ribbon Dorset ram owned by ‘‘Tranquility’’ farm, New Jersey, 
who won his honors at the great live stock show held last fall 
in Madison Square garden, New York city. The Dorset sheep 
have existed in the shire of the same name in England as far 
back as there is any record. From the fact that the old Dorset 
somewhat resembles the original Spanish Merino, it was at 
first thought that the two might have some blood of the same 
ancestors, but as the functions of the two breeds are so entirely 
separate and distinct, it is certain that this is not so. The 
Dorsets are considered the most productive of milk of any of 
the races of sheep. The broad loins of this breed of sheep 
show the same external characters that in the cow denotes splen- 
did milk-giving qualities. The fact that the ewes of this breed 
sometimes lamb 
twice a year makes 
it one of the most 
valuable crosses for 
early spring lamb 
that can be used. 
This at least is one 
of the great claims 
of the admirers of 
the Dorset. They 
are certainly most 
remarkably hand- 
sheep and 
capable of 
taking eare of 
themselves under 
all sorts and kinds 
of circumstances. 
The face and legs 
of these sheep are 
white, the head 
rather long and 
fine, supplied with 
horns in both male 
and female. The 
lips and nose are 
black, the should- 
ers low but broad, 
the chest deep, the 
back straight and, 


some 


fully 
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ready for market by September, as the market 1s usually firmest 
during that month. Great care must be exercised in feeding 
young pigs after they have been weaned. Fresh skim milk and 
ground oats are about the best feeds that may be had. Heavy « 
and heating food, such as corn or peas, will have a tendency to 
check growth, and once in a stunted condition no amount of 
care will make strong and growing hogs of them. To be prof- 
itable, hogs should be ready for market at eight or nine 
months of age. The favorite breed in that locality is Poland- 
China. Clover or alfalfa pasture in summer is strongly rec- 
ommended, with a good-sized field for hogs to run in. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS 


F. H. RICHARDSON 


It is a question in my mind whether or not it would be 
sound policy for all farmers, even though they had pastures for 
them, to keep bees. 
My observation 
andexperience 
teach me that one 
never succeeds 
with anything he 
does not like, con- 
sequently, a man 
or woman who dis- 
likes to handle bees 
had better let them 
alone. The success- 
ful poultry raiser 
and farmer is the 
one who takes a 
pride in his work. 
However, it seems 
to me it might pay 
the farmer who has 
a lot of fruit to 
keep a few stands 





of bees, even 
though he had to i. 
buy new stock 


every spring, -and 
did not get any 
honey. The bene- 
fit derived from the 
bees fertilizing 
fruit blossoms 





as was said above, 
the loins unusually 
broad and _ strong. 
They are above the medium size, mature breeding rams some- 
times weighing 200 pounds and over. Six to eight pounds of 
wool is the average clip of fine Dorsets, and the fleece is short. 





How to Raise Hogs Profitably.—At a recent meeting of Calu- 
met Co (Wis) farmers’ club, advantages of hog raising were 
discussed, and the members were unanimous in believing that 
this branch of live stock was profitable if rightly managed. 
Brood sows should be fed lightly on nourishing foods—ground 
oats, bran, a little oil meal, all mixed with ensilage or field- 
cured fodder, cut very short, or clover chaff. The whole, well 
mixed and seasoned with salt and fed wet, is a desirable food. 
The best time for farrowing is in March or April, but those 
who have roomy, warm and well-ventilated stables might as 
well have their pigs come in midwinter so as to have them 





THE PRIZE DORSET 





would pay for the 
trouble. In_ this 
case box hives 
would be better than any others, as bees undoubtedly win- 
ter better in them and honey is a secondary considera- 
tion. In any event get a good stock of industrious bees. 
It is becoming pretty generally accepted that beekeep- 
ing will not do to rely on as a money-making occu- 
pation unless practiced in connection with some other business. 
The farmer who likes to handle bees will have an excellent 
side issue, which, if carefully managed, will be a satisfaction as 
well as a profit. To such a farmer, I say, get two colonies of 
Italian bees from some reliable breeder, put them in an eight 
or ten frame dovetailed hive, get a smoker, bee veil, a book on 
apiculture, and begin. In one respect experienced apiarists 
are quite as negligent as beginners, that is in furnishing shade 
for the hives. It has been conclusively shown that colonies in 
shade during hot weather make the most honey. 
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THE BELOW-GROUND SILO 


FP. C. CURTIS, WISCONSIN 





The interesting description of Mr Anderson’s silo in this 
magazine June 13 is correct, as a rule. However, the cost of 
the lumber will be greater in most localities, and if this silo 
will stand shrinking and swelling [ can see no great objection 
to it, except that it is very small, holding about 28 tons or 
two tons each for the 14 cows. My cows get four tons each of 
ensilage and could use more. I have a stone silo which extends 
nine feet below the feeding floor and 25 feet above it. It is 
12x24 feet. 

Some object to this actrangement as the silage has to be 
lifted up nine feet when the bottom is reached. I find that it 
requires less labor to get at this than it would if it was 14 feet 
to the top of the silo. I have used my present silo 12 years and 
as the inside 1s cemented I lose practically no ensilage. As 
Mr Anderson’s barn was 16 ft above the water line, an exeava- 
tion could have been made the size of the silo above ground 
and supplied with a light mouse-proof wall at the top, at a cost 
of $12. This could have been cemented with lime and sand 
at a cost of $8, a total of $20, and would last a lifetime. 

Two men can easily get the silage out when wanted for 
feed. Let one stay on the inside, fill bushel baskets and hand 
it out to the man on the outside, who empties it into the feed 
trough. Where but one man attends to the stock, use pulleys 
and a larger box or basket. It will be no more difficult than 
to get it down from above. On a large scale a hay carrier can 
be rigged up and a horse used for the hoisting. The box 
taining the ensilage could be easily moved before the stalls, and 
the animals fed. 

I am confident that more ensilage ean 
silo below the ground than a 30-ft one above the ’ground. The 
pit can be weighted and filled to its greatest capacity while 
the other is never weighted. Then it requires a great deal of 
power to elevate the ensilage on a 36-ft carrier. The one be- 
low the ground can be divided with partitions into compart- 
ments so that the entire top need not be exposed at once. It 
can also be frost-proof. If one quarter of the thought had 
been expended on silos below ground that has been devoted to 
those above, its use would be common to-day. 


con- 


be put into {a 20-ft 





SUCCESS WITH EARLY-SOWN [CRIMSON CLOVER 


E. 8S. HALLETT, INDIANA 


Two years ago I sowed crimson clover seed in Angust, in 
corn, after the last working, and did not harrow in. This was a 
mistake, as the season had been very dry. The seed failed to 
the plant came up so scattering that 
failure. Last year l sowed on poor 
The field was put in first-class condition by harrowing, 
rolling and dragging. About 15 lb of seed was put on each acre 
the 15th of July. This was covered by the use of a light 
smoothing harrow. In spite of the long dry fall the plant is 
now looking well. I think for those whe want to get two crops 
of corn in succession from the same field, sowing crimson clover 
is a great aid. It occupies the ground during the fall, winter 
and spring, and prevents the fertility from leaching out, adds 
nitrogen to the soil and the humus returned is worth much in 
conserving moisture. I am satisfied that the decrease in the 
humus accounts for the fact that the land now suffers more from 
drouth than formerly. Crimson clover is not equal to the red 
variety as a general crop in rotation, but as a catch crop and 
for those who must raise corn consecutively,it is a great success, 
It is more hardy during the cold season than red clover. It is 
more likely, however, to fail during an August drouth. I grew 
a good crop of cowpeas last year and expect to increase the 
acreage this season on my poorest land. On a part of the 
ground sown to cowpeas, I will seed crimson clover in July and 
allow the peas to die down. In the spring I will plow under 
both crops to act as a fertilizer, and plant to corn. 

At the writing, June 25, crimson clover has 
advanced much in my estimation. It has been given two very 
severe tests. The drouth of last fall was general but the 
tinued freezing and thawing and the drouth which ended May 
20 were local. Inspite of all these drawbacks the crimson 
clover made a good growth. It came through the winter better 
than the red clover. The wheat crop here is a failure and it 
is a remarkable thing that the southern crop should excel it. 
There have, however, been many failures. Most farmers have 
not learned how to put in the crimson clover. At this latitude, 


germinate readily and 
the attempt was a total 


land. 
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present 


cone 


AND STABLE 








38 degrees, do not sow later than July 15. It must also be 
harrowed, for at that season there will not be enough moisture 
at the top of the ground to start it. In the future I will sow 
a little oats or cowpeas for shade, as the hot September weath- 
er is the greatest trial the plant has to undergo. It is the 
finest crop the dairyman can get for early soiling or pasture. 
It comes off in time for corn to be planted on the ground. 





CARE OF THE FARM TEAM IN SUMMER 


H. P. MILLER, OMIO 
Sore shoulders, necks and backs are largely the result of 


carelessness and ignorance. When the harness or saddle presses 
heavily upon muscles not accustomed to such pressure, the walls 
of the blood vessels are compressed until the normal flow of 
blood is stopped, and the delicate vessel walls are bruised, along 
with the muscular fibers. When the pressure is removed, 
blood rushes into these weakened vessels with such pressure 
that the blood serum is forced through them and we have the 
soft fluctuating swellings’ under the skin. If these accumula- 
tions are net removed, erther by resorption or artificially, there 
results a callous enlargement that is ever afterward a point for 
inquiry. Such may be avoided. Whenever a team at heavy 
work, or a young horse not accustomed to work, is stopped to 
rest, and that should be frequently instead of long, raise the 
harness and collar and manipulate the flesh a little with the 
hand to restore the blood circulation. On removing the har- 
ness bathe the parts under pressure with water. This 
contracts the muscles and prevents such a rapid rush of blood to 
the parts, and the consequent exudation of blood 
Should swellings appear, bathe with cold water frequently or as 
long as any fever is perceptible; pads kept wet with cold water, 
or constant irrigation where possible, are beneficial. After the 
fever has subsided, warm water should be applied if any swell- 
ing remains. In case of large accumulations of blood serum 
upon the collar-rest, an opening should be made to give it free 
drainage. Whenever the skin is broken in any part bathe with 
a two to five per cent solution of creolin or chloro-naptholeum. 
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A Useful Picker.— A very useful and 
ance for picking peaches, pears, ete, is made 
ing manner: Takea strong butter 
smallest size, and bore 
the bettom. In this hole 
and nail firmly. Now drive a row of small 

, ; 


contriv- 


convenient 
in the follow- 
tub of the 
a hole in the center of 


insert a long pol 


nails around the top edge, and it is ready for 
use. This, I have found, will pick as well as 
one bought at a store, and costs nothing « ) 
the labor of making.—[H .D. Woodward. 


I Subsoiled My Potato Ground last year and 
raised over 100 bu per acre, in it 

severe drouth. 
and found that land so treated 





I also tried subsoilis 


] 4 
produeed 10 1 


per acre more than when not subsoil I 

have tried it again this season, with promise 

of good results. With potatoesI am sure it is very prolitable, 
for this is the fourth year I have practiced it.—[C. &., Neb. 
How to Make Clover Grow is asked by H. \. He has seeded 


down a well-manured garden spot with clover and timothy, 
but has not been able to get a catch of clover seed on 
sandy loam soil. The next time this land is seeded (this advice 
applies to all light land upon which difficulty is had in getting 
a catch of clover seed), try seeding with both grass and 
at the last cultivating of That crop will shade 
young plants so that they can have a good start by the time 
the corn is cut up. If flat culture is practiced and the corn 
cut up close to the ground, a roller run over it in winter or 
early spring will crush the stalks and roots so that they will 
not interfere with the mowing machine. Of course, if a summer 
drouth follows, the catch will not be so good. In that ease, 
sow the clover seed again on one of the snows of early 
spring, or when the frost is coming out of the ground. In both 
cases, on land where clover won’t apply broadcast a 
compost of say 1 bu of fine ground bone meal and 2 bua of 
unleached wood ashes, or one peck of muriate of potash with a 
small cartload of loam composed of well-rotted sods or scmp- 
ings from a field where clover thrives. This will 
probably furnish germs or bacteria that the poorer soil re- 
quires to make clover thrive. 
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THE WHITE WONDER 


H. &. BABCOCEK 


hite Wonder was originated by Wm N. French, of 
Vermont. While Mr French has kept his counsel about the 
breeds used in the manufacture of the White Wonder, it is 
renerally believed, from the appearance and characteristics of 
the fowl, that those breeds are the Light Brahma and the 
White Wyandotte. The White Wonder is remarkably like the 
White Wyandotte in shape, and has a rose comb. But it is 
eonsiderably larger than the Wyandotte, perhaps on an aver- 
e from one to one and a half pounds. Its shanks are mod- 
erately feathered. One who saw the White Wonder for the 
would be likely to call it’ a very large, feather 
shanked White Wyandotte. Bred as it is believed to have been, 
it is not surprising that it should be an excellent layer and a 
ery good table fowl, and that it should be hardy, also. All 
Ine aa qualities it unquestionably possesses, and these qualities 
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THE POULTRY 
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FEEDING THE POULTS 


GEORGE ENTY, PENNSYLVANIA 





After young turkeys are twenty-four hours out of the shell, 
they will be ready for a breakfast. Good success has usually 
followed making the first few meals consist of curds and stale 
bread soaked in milk or water and, like the curds, squeezed as 
dry as possible and given in a crumbly state. If they are nat 
at hand it will not be necessary to give any hard-boiled eggs, 
although they are a good thing to start the poults’ bill of fare. 
Even when the hard-boiled eggs are used they should not displace 
the bread, but go with it. If bread is to become one of the 
principal articles of food it should be secured in quantities 
sufficient to allow it to harden before being used. When near 
a bakery or dealer in bread or near a hotel, stale bread can 
usually be obtained at small cost. This with milk will make a 
good diet for the poults and at the same time not be very ex- 
i An onion or two, chopped fine and mixed with the 
food, will add to 








some popularity 
of its ap- 
pearance—that of a 
disqualified White 
Wyandotte. Birds 
of this breed have 
ld, not only 
1is country, 


but also in foreign 
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4 few years ago 
White Wonder 
b was organized 

ster this breed, 
and the club has 
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managed, for 
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resemblance to the 
White Wyandotte 
has prevented it 
from becoming 
VYOry popular 
among fanciers. 
They, as a class, 
prefer the White 
Wvrandotte for 
<} ow purpose S, 


It is interesting, 
to study 
the results that are 


nowever, 





vot in cross breed- 
j making 
new oo 3G 
is a pleasure that 
is within easy reach of every poultry keeper. But to originate 
a new breed that will hold its characteristics and not ‘*throw 
back’’ (atavism) to its ancestors, is quite difficult. ‘ 
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Potting Soii.---If not already done, no time should be lost in 
preparing suitable soil for potting plants in autumn. Decom- 
posed sods form the best possible basis for such a soil. Cut 
sieces of sod out 12 inches square and two inches thick and 
lace them in a layer, on these put a layer of cow droppings, 
hen another layer of sod, and so on until the desired quantity 
obtained. Leave the top flat so that the rain will 
During the dry weather it is advisable te 
throw water over it from time to time, or, still better, soap suds 


a a 


as been 


soak threugh it. 


from the wash tubs. Before potting the plants, the heap 
should be thoroughly worked over and sifted, adding about 


one-third of its quantity of fine sand, One reason for poor suc- 
ants in winter is because the proper preparation of 
1 has been neglected. 
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FLOCK OF WHITE WONDER FOWLS 


its healthfulness. 

It is supposed 
that most persons 
who raise turkeys 
know something of 
the peculiar evil 
effects cold and 
dampness cause 
with the tender 
poults, and will see 
to it that proper 
means are used to 
avoid both as much 
as possible. It is 
ag gr of little use to 
a waste good food on 
a flock of poults if 
they are to be left 
to perish while 
wading through 
wet grass or roost- 
ing in a cold, wet 
coop. 

As the poults be- 
come stronger the 
food given can be 
made of coarser 
material. Corn- 
and-oats chop, 
chopped wheat, 
broken rice, etc, 
can be used to 
make a coarse 
bread, or fed as 
mush, and a little 
later still, any of 
the above cereals 
can be cracked and 
fed without any 
further manipula- 
tion. The work of 
feeding a_ large 
flock of poults is 
then reduced to the 
smallest limit excepting when not fed at all. Feeding twice 
daily will be sufficient at the age of four or five weeks. In- 
deed, some of the best flocks seen had been raised on no more 
than two feeds daily at any time. 

To obtain a rapid growth the food should be nutritious. 
It should contain meat food of some sort, but not enough to 
cause any bowel trouble. And it must be kept in mind that 
poults are very easily overfed, especially when about two 
months' old. They are at that age great feeders and can 
readily be overfed, causing breaking down of the whole digest- 
ive system, usually followed by a large mortality at the very 
time when the owner was flattering himself that his poults had 
passed the danger line in their infancy. 











tn Harvesting Wheat nothing is gained either in yield or in 
the germinating vigor of the seed by allowing the grain to 
become dead ripe before harvesting. This is the conclusion of 
comprehensive tests at the Michigan experiment station. 











[4] THE GARDEN AND FARM 


FORTUNES IN CELERY 
J. M. MURPHY, FLORIDA 

The success of the Neylan family, who live near Tampa, in 
growing celery and getting a literal fortune for it, has caused a 
celery fever to spread all over South Florida and, as a result, 
fruit growers, tomato raisers, ordinary farmers, cattlemen, mer- 
chants and even politicians, are clearing what is supposed to be 
good celery land on an unusually large scale, in order to catch 
the celery tide at the flood that leads to fortune. The Ney- 
lans, who are practical farmers, are said to have netted $12, 000 
from four acres of celery this spring, and several persons in 
this county are reported to have made from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars on little patches that received no particular 
attention and were merely planted as tests. 

That the growing of this vegetable is extremely profitable 
has been proved beyond a doubt by a number of people in vari- 
ous parts of the state, but Hillsboro county has, so far, pro- 
duced greater results than any other section. The Messrs Ney- 
lan paid dearly for their experience in celery culture before 
they made it a success, having lost two crops, but these were 
really the means of enabling them to make further success as- 
sured by showing what they ought to do. They have several 
advantages over novices in the business, such as rich, moist 
land, facilities for irrigation when it is needed, convenience 
to transportation, experienced workmen, abundance of fertiliz- 
ers and a market which they can command at all times. That 
others not having all these advantages can make celery growing 
a success, is evident from the fact that two men further south 
received at the rate of $5000 an acre for what they raised, and 
that a number of men netted from $1500 to $2000 an acre for 
rather indifferent celery---that is, compared to the Kalamazoo 
kind. There is not the least doubt that Florida can produce 
celery equal to any part of the world, and as it reaches market 
when the. northern crop is exhausted it brings a high price. 
It has been shipped to New York and Philadelphia by the car- 
load this season, and sold as rapidly as it reached its destina- 
tion. 

It is estimated that 60,000 plants can be grown on an acre, 
and as they sell at from ten to twelve and a half cents each, the 
money value of an acre can be readily computed. The greatest 
drawbacks to engaging in celery culture on a large scale are the 
great cost of fertilizers, for it must be fed to repletion with 
the richest kind of food, the necessity for irrigation where the 
land is not naturally moist, and the difficulty of procuring 
cheap and reliable labor. Even with these drawbacks its cul- 
ture will grow in geometrical ratio from year to year, until the 
reputation of the state for its celery becomes as great as it is 
now for its oranges, lemons, limes, strawberries, lettuce, cab- 
bage and eggplant. There are thousands ot acres in the state 
adapted to celery growing, so that there is plenty of room for 
all who wish to try the business. 

[We warn gardeners against overproduction of celery.: The 
demand for it is increasing gradually, and in time we believe 
the consumption will be far more than it now is, but we don’t 
believe in so booming celery that every one will rush into it. 
The market won’t stand it. The culture of these special crops 
should not be undertaken on the scale applied to staple crops 
like cotton or corn. Potato growers found this out last year. | 





THE PROPER STACKING OF GRAIN 
LEWIS 0. FOLLOW, MINNESOTA 


Too great care can not be taken to have the stack so built 
as to turn the water from rainfall. In a wet season only the 
most carefully constructed stack will escape without damage. 
One of the main points is to have the stack high in the center 
and as solid as possible at the bottom. Some make the mistake 
of piling the loose grain in the bottom of the stack. This will 
settle more rapidly than the outer layers and form a depression. 
The bundles will slant inward and the stack will take water. 
Every bundle must slant gradually outward, especially in the up- 
per part of the stack. At the point where the stack begins to 
be taken in, an extra circle of bundles should be laid so as to 
make the stack higher in the center than on the outside. 

The mistake is often made of keeping the center too high 
in the lower half of the stack. When the upper half is reached 
there will be great danger of the sides slipping out. The center 
is then permitted to become more flat as the top is reached. 
The bottom of the stack should be perfectly circular, other- 
wise a good stack can not be made. Asa rule the stack 


should be smaller at the base than the middle. This will 
have the effect of causing the outer bundles to slant downward, 
as they will settle faster than those in the middle. One 
side of the stack must not extend farther out than the other or 
it will lean when finished or will settle to one side and most 
surely take water if there is much rain. 

The top of the stack need not run to a very high point. 
Flat tops are of course to be avoided, but draw in gradually 
and do not run up too high. It is best to use a fork in stack. 
ing, as the operator can then avoid stepping on the two outer 
rows of bundles, and they will settle most in the end. The cen- 
ter of the stack will also be firmer and will settle least. The 
work will not be so difficult as when the operator uses his 
hands simply. 





Strong Support for Berry Bushes.—Wire is very commonly used 
as a support for raspberry and blackberry bushes, this being 
stretched tightly along stout stakes, the end stakes being of 

necessity very stout and 
very firmly braced. But 
this does not suffice to keep 
the wire stiffly in place. 
Where wires are stretched 
along each side of a row 
already, they can be made 
much more efficient by 
tying them together with 
cross Wires every ten feet, 
or so. This pulls them together and keeps the bushes upright 
and in place. Where there is no support at present and support 
is to be given the bushes, the plan shown in the diagram can 
be followed to advantage. Light wooden strips of inch-square 
stuff are held up by stakes of the same material and rigidly 
attached to each other by cross wires. These cross wires are the 
most important part of the whole, for they are constantly pull- 
ing the bushes up into close quarters—the one thing for which 
supports are desired. 


Another Potato Pest is proving very destructive in par‘s of 
New York state and perhaps elsewhere. ' The bugs are 4 to 1 in 
long, color dead black or dark slate, head very shiny and small 
and voracious eaters. Prof J. A. Lintner, state entomologist 
of New York, to whom we had specimens sent, writes: This 
isthe ash-gray blister beetle, Macrobasis unicolor. They are 
a well-known potato pest, although by no confining 
their depredations to this plant. From the number 
in which they frequently appear and their voracious feeding, 
they are at times very destructive in potato fields, Their 
coming is often quite sudden. <A field may be strongly invaded 
by them where the preceding day not one could be seen. A 
correspondent has stated that ‘‘they feed together in swarms, 
and seldom flyin the daytime. They will commence to feed on 
one row and follow it clear across, and do not jump to adjoining 
rows till the end of the patch is reached.’’ Paris green is prob- 
ably as good an insecticide as can be used for killing them. 
Pyrethrum, or insect powder, would act more quickly, but it is 
more expensive. Dry lime dusted over the foliage would serve 
to protect it. They may also be driven away, and there are 
those who would recommend the plow, in consideration of the 
service that the larve of this species and of other of the blis- 
ter beetles render in the destruction of the eggs of grasshop- 
pers, upon which they live to a large extent. It has been 
noticed that the beetles are often more abundant after a grass- 
hopper year. 


means 
immense 


- Barley and Peas is another fodder crop that has been tried on 
a sinall scale for the past two years. The area upon which oats- 
and-peas has been fed off during July was plowed early in August 
and seeded to barley and peas, at the rate of 14 to 2 bu of each 
per acre. This crop furnishes good feed during October. Peas 
and barley are not injured by frost, and if the fall months 
are cool and moist, a large amount of valuable forage may be 
produced. The peas should be covered three to five inches deep, 
while the barley should be lightly harrowed in. The mixture 
gives a more highly nitrogenous fodder than barley alone. 
When deeply covered, the peas seem to grow nearly as well in 
the spring. As there are few forage plants that are not injured 
by frosts, this mixture seems worthy of the thoughtful consid- 
eration of dairymen. The lighter seeding, if made early in 
July, will make a growth sufficient for it to be cut for hay be- 
fore cold weather.—[Prof C. S. Phelps, Conn Expt Station. 
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The very attractive illustration that graces 
the first cover page of this issue of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, is a picture of the engine of 
the Buck’s Hill railroad and its youthful 
builder, engineer, fireman, brakeman and 
conductor, Robert M. Tyler,17 years old. The 
young man laid and spiked the rails, built the 
ears and placed engins and boiler in place, 
with very creditable mechanical genius and 
thoroughness. The roadbed is quite smooth, 
and the car travels fast or slow, as desired. 
This railroad is built on the thritty-looking 
and well-farmed property of the boy’s father, 
Mr William M. Tyler, on the hills of Litch- 
field county, Ct, near Waterbury. This rail- 
way runs from the homestead of buildings, 
past the extensive peach orchard with straw- 
berries between its rows, through mowings 
and across pastures and over brooks, until it 
reaches a fine walnut grove on a part of the 
farm nearly a mile distant, which has long 
been appropriately called World’s End. The 
saving in time and work of man and beast 
makes it financially a profitable investment, 
and it is doubtless of still more value because 
it makes farming so much easier and agreeable 
and so attractive to the young man, who cer- 
tainly ought not to leave such a place. Mr 
Tyler thus describes the system: 

‘*The rails are of steel, T shaped,the lightest 
made of this description, weighing only 8 ibs 
to the yard. The cross ties are of chestnut, 
34 ft long, 4 in face and 3 in thick. The gauge 
is 26in. The grade is quite steep in places, 
the steepest being 370 ft to the mile. The 
whole cost of constructing the railway was at 
the rate of $600 per mile, the engine, boiler 
and car costing about $300 more. The engine 
is rated two-horse power, stands upright, is 
double-acting, reversible, and makes 800 revo- 
lutions a minute. The boiler is also a two- 
horse power, upright, holding six gallons of 
water. It generates steam rapidly, can get 
steam in 5 or 6 minutes, and uses but little 
fuel. This small engine and boiler will pro- 
pelacarup the steep grade, drawing quite 
aload. We find the engine ‘and boiler very 
useful for other purposes, such as grinding 
grain, cutting feed, sawing wood, spraying, 
etc.’’ 

What is there to prevent farmers joining 
hands to lay down these light steel rails to 
connect their farms and homes with the vil- 
lage, town and city? With such means of 
rapid transit as the steel rail affords, much of 
the isolation and loneliness of farm life would 





EDITORIAL 


disappear and distance would be almost an- 
nibilated. The church, the high school, the 
grange, all social gatherings, and a market for 
our farm products, would be brought almost 


to our doors. The bright farm girls and 
boys would not be in such a hurry to leave 
the old farm. Mr Tyler adds: ‘‘In my 


humble opinion, the value of our farms would 
be doubled, farmers would become more in- 
telligent, prosperous and happy, and that 
vexed question, how to have good roads, 
would be answered, at least as far as the 
farmer is concerned, by the construction of 
such neighborhood railways.’’ By laying 
rails heavy enough and of standard gauge, 
such roads could readily adopt electricity 
whenever it became feasible; or horses could 
be used if preferred to a steam engine. It is 
only a step from this idea to Martin Dodge’s 
scheme of steel rails in all country highways 
of sufticient width to take in all ordinary 
tires of wagons, carts and carriages. Some 
such simple, cheap and effective scheme of 
rapid transit is within reach of any thrifty 
neighborhood or community. It is marvelous 
how cheaply some such system can be con- 
structed and operated when the work is done 
at cost by those directly interested instead of 
being ‘‘ promoted,’’ ‘‘ watered,’’ ‘‘financiered’’ 
and ‘‘reorganized,’’ by any one of the gangs 
of schemers that have fattened at the public 
expense in building steam railroads, and are 
now repeating the same old tricks in develop- 
ing electric railways. 
celal occ 

About two years ago, the American Har- 
vester Co of Ohio claimed that the farmers 
of several counties in Missouri whuv had made 
and were using corn harvesters had infringed 
the company’s patents. All farmers using 
the machines were asked to pay a royalty of 
$10 to 15 each. Many did this, but J. G. 
Burckhardt of Shelby county employed legal 
talent and fought this injustice. Asa result 
the harvester company failed to appear when 
the case came to trial. The case was dis- 
missed and the costs will have to he paid by 
the prosecution. It was plainly a case of 
bluff and when the bluff was called the farm- 
er came out ahead. Such standing by farmers 
upon their rights ought to be more generally 
adopted than at present. Bullying patent pro- 
moters need a few such lessons as the one 
given by Mr Burckhardt. 


TT 
The latest scheme 1s to get up a fund by 
personal contributions and state and national 
appropriations, from which to offer big prizes 
for the largest yields per acre of all staple crops 
in 1899. The idea is to induce other nations to 
do the same, and then have selections trom the 
prize crops entered at the Paris exposition in 
1900 in a grand international farm contest. If 
there was ever a proposition that deserved to 
be frowned on, it is this. Such an effort to in- 
crease production all over the world, if carried 
out, could not fail to most disastrously affect 
agriculture everywhere, by causing the supply 
of produce to be vastly in excess of the de- 
mand. The doctrine of Malthus, that popula- 
tion would steadily overcome production until 
it would be necessary to limit human increase 
to prevent starvation, has long since been ex- 
ploded. Theimprovements in machinery and 
methods, and especially the great advance in 
the practical application of science to farming, 
make it certain that for centuries to come 
there need be no dearth of food for the people, 
although unfavorable conditions may cause 
drouth and famine in certain sections. No 
such contest to stimulate production is there- 
fore needed. Indeed, it could not fail to bea 
veritable calamity. As the promoter of the 
idea wants to make $5000 or $10,000 a year and 
his expenses out of it, probably the scheme 
will not get beyond the incipient stage! 
CRIES SDE SN 
Wages of farm labor are as high as ever, 
while household help is not to be had at any 
price. This state of affairs seems to be gen- 
eral, yet the price of farm products was never 
so low. This thing has got to be evened up. 





It Represents the Farmers.—There is proba- 
bly no journal more representative of the 
farmers and of farmers’ sentiments than the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Being non-parti- 
san, its statements carry the impress of fair- 
ness and unbiased sadamees.—1 they (N Y) 
Times. 
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[Moderate Promise in the Apple Crop. 





As pointed out previously by this journal, 
in line with investigation made by our special 
correspondents, the early promise of a very 
full and very large apple crop as a whole will 
not be such as at one time seemed probable. 
Latest returns from the leading apple sections 
bear further testimony in this direction, but 
it by no means follows that there will not be 
a yield of moderately ample proportions, 
with a liberal surplus for export trade. Our 
latest foreign advices point to the probability 
of a good trade the coming season, and an 
outlet for choice American and Canadian 
apples. 

FAIR PROSPECT IN EASTFRN FRUIT SECTION. 

In the big fruit counties of New York there 
is further complaint of apples dropping, but 
in the main good promise of a measurably 
satisfactory yield, this condition applying 
also to such other parts of the east as Rew 
England and Pennsylvania. The fruit re- 
maining on the trees is healthy, and it now 
seems probable that these important apple 
sections will be favored with such an outturn 
as will insure a fair surplus for shipment. 
There is no warrant for any claim that the 
apple crop the country over is a failure, but it 
is apparent that at best it mast be of only me- 
dium proportions. 

APPLES IN THE MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN STATES. 


In Ohio there is fairly good promise, the best 
crop being in the northern and northeastern 
counties. The Mich crop was | ee wine A 
the shortest on record last year and this year 
peg to date to make a very heavy yield. 

ndiana fair outlook, Texas promises less 
than two thirds last year’s yield, Ark and 
Tenn moderately good, Ky conditions point to 
a shorter crop. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI VALLEYS. 


In the central west, the June drop of apples 
was far more severe than usual. Attime of 
bloom, the promise was for a very large crop, 
but this did not hold and it became apparent, 
that on account of the over-bearing of many 
orchards last year, the set of fruit would be 
light. The prospect for a crop which was re- 
ported June 1 must now be still further dis- 
counted and in only a comparatively few 
states will the product equal last year. There 
has been some local damage from storms, 
more from insect enemies, which have been 
numerous this year, but the reason for the 
shortage must be sought in the heavy yield of 
last year. 

The outlook is better in Illinois, but not up to 
last season. The yield in Wis and Minn was 
last year small, but this year the outlook is 
flattering. Iowa promises better than a vear 
ago, but Mo makes a comparatively poor 
showing. The Kan crop already small has 
been further reduced by storms and unusual 
attacks from the canker worm. In Neb the 
crop is better than last year. 


PEACH CROP RAPIDLY ADVANCING. 


In Ky, O, Mich and Ind, peach crop is not 
only the best and largest in recent years, but 
it falls little short of a perfect yield. In Ill 
and the states lying west, wherever there are 
orchards, the yield is generally large. The 
low conditional figures on the Pacific coast 
represent the damage that resulted from late 
spring frosts. The movement of southern 
peaches bas been liberal to date. 

——EEE 

The Possibilities of Irrigation by Pumping 
Plants is further shown by the experience of 
Thomas Hannah, Kings county, Wash. The 
water is raised from the river to the bank, a 
hight of 18 ft, by a large lift pump with a 
capacity of 8000 gals per minute and the water 
is discharged into a4 ft flume which con- 
veys it to the main ditch 4 ft deep and 20 ft 
wide. The plant was worked continuously, 
and the pumping engine was driven with 
erude a obtained from the neigh- 
boring hills. The main canal is six miles 


in length and from its numerous service 


ditches led the water into the fields where 
it was required for use. The cost of runnin 
irrigate 


is $30 per day and 100 acres can be 
each day. Mr Hannah has irrigated 5200 
acres of grain by means of this plant,and will 
make a good crop on dry land where it would 
have otherwise been almost a failure. As 
the work can be done at a cost of 30c per acre, 
it evidently pays to irrigate grain. But if 
such outfits can be profitably employed on 
wheat at present low. prices of that grain. how 
much better willirrigation pay on other crops, 
when natural rainfall is insufticient. 





Almeria Grapes to the extent of 693,000 bbis 
were exported from Spain last season, about 
a quarter coming directly to this country. 
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Half Yearly Movement of Live Stock. 


Taking Chicago as arepresentative market 
we find that farmers have turned off a good 
many more cattle during the past six months 
than a yearago. The increase of 13 per cent 
accounts in a measure for the disappointing 
course of prices. These, in turn, are not so 
bad, when it is considered that the big surplus 

which went so far toward finishing 

e would otherwise have sold even meaner 

it did. Cheap corn in the central st 
cheap mill feeds further east, have to a 

n extent compensated cattle feeders for 
deplorably low prices ruling. Six per r 
cent less hogs were marketed during the hal 
year than in °95, but the quality and weight 
have both been 

The heavy marketing of sheep continues ap- 
parently unchecked. The receipts at Chicago 
are 12 per cent greater than in the first six 
mouths of °95. Compared with ‘91 and ’92, 
prior to the frenzy to dispose of flocks, there 
is the remarkable increase in numbers mar- 
keted of 55 per cent. The numbers sent to 
slaughter have shown a steady increase for 
tive years. The proportion of meat animals 
slaughtered in Chicago and shipped east has 
not been especially disturbed 

SIX MONTHS LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO 


pomp 


ates, 


good. 


Cattle 
1,234,916 . 1,743,769 
1,090,238 96,985 155 fl > 
1,400,830 3,765,602 1,507 St4 
1,489.885 7 1,442.7" 

1,070,497 
3,148,085 


MONTHS SHIPMENTS an CH! 


1s92, 
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A Warm Season to date is the official record 
of the United States department of agriculture, 
this showing an excess of heat of } to 3 de- 
grees average daily during the four 
March 1 to June 2 throughout most sections 
of the middle and eastern Rainfall 
has been more nearly 1 than further 
west and south, where extremes are noted. 
The following table shows average daily 
departure frou n teln px 
the prec ipitation in in 


montas 


states. 


*Ten 
era 
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. 
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Truckers Making Money—The 
the west end of Long Island, 
Jersey farmers as well, are 
harvest this year, at | 
season. Peas have done 
time during the rast 
farmer at Floral Park took a 
to New ¥ York and brought 
$112: one of our farmers last 
75 bags peas and sold th 
yaid his pickers $ 
btained there 


vield, although 


one-fD 


1 
rome 
uve 


lIarket 
after having 
the good prices « 
exceptionally large 
age has been small. The farmer's hopes are 
now centered on hi otatoes, which never 
looked better in thi section; if these bring 
good prices the ywers will again wear 
smmiles.—|C. L. ‘Aiea. New York. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club’s execu- 
tiv ] James M. Codman 
of Brookli ne, Mass, acting president 
Silas Betts deceased, for whom suitable ap- 
preciation was expressed. Plans were matur- 
ed for the fall fairs,and Secretary W. H. Cald- 
well, of Peterboro, N H, reports the: a bu 
iness as »ywing and the prospec 


ts for Guern 
seys never more en nie go 


‘eo committee has chosen 


vice 


factories 
35 retin- 
ewts raw 


Beet Sugar in Belgium—About 125 
and a total of 
5, SOO), O00 


operated each season, 
eries turns off annually 


sugar. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Getting Ready for War. 


administration say that if 
Lee should report favorably 
cause, President Cleveland 
would declare for the recognition of the bellig- 
erency of the insurgents. The inevitable re- 
sult of this course would be war with Spain. 
Such being the facts, the United States navy 
is making active preparations for a display of 
power which shall demonstrate that our North 
Atlantic fleet is next to Great Britain’s in the 
English channel, the best in the world. It 
will assemble in New York harbor in a few 
weeks, and is made up of the battle-ships 
Indiana, Maine and Texas, 
the armored cruiser New York, the monitors 
Amphitrite, Miantonomah and Terror, the 
cruisers Columbia, Newark, Cincinnati, Ra- 
leigh and Montgomery. The three cruisers 
now in the Mediterranean will remain there 
at the request of missionaries. 


Friends of the 
Consul General 
to the Cuban 


i 


Massachusetts, 


Fifty Years of Free Trade. 


The coming celebration of the 50th annirer- 
sary of the repeal of the English corn laws, 
elicits some interesting reflections from Eng- 
lish editors. <A protectionist sentime! nt is ac- 
knowledged to be growing, especially among 
the farmers, while the laboring men of the 
cities oppose any movement which will raise 
the price of bread. The Saturday Review of 
London, says: ‘'Trade unionism, as Cobden 
saw, is in its essence rigidly protective, and 
there are mi arked symptoms, both in the iron 
and in the coal industries, of a feeling with 
re gard to German and Belgian conipetition 
very similar to that existing among the farm- 
ers, and their advocates. If this should de- 
velop, and if the two armies of discontent 
should join hands, the Cobden club will have 
to pull itself together and face a tight much 
bigger than that of 50 years ago.”’ 

Me anwhile Ger rlany maintains a rigis 
tectionist policy, which was inaugurated by 
Prince Bismarck in "UST9-1S87, a strong protec- 
tionist is prime minister in France, and the 
United States has just been swept by a Mc- 
Kinley wave ‘anada, on the hand, 
has just been carried by the reform 
party. 

On the very e\ 
Joseph C 
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hamber > colonial secreta 
ying to put through a plan for reciprocity 
vetween England an her coloniés with 
ection agalust the rest of the world, 
trades the ** 
and Italy 

he adopt 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


The crane of 
her home in Hartf 
clining healt! 1 and waniz 
1850, when her husband,Rev Dr Calvin Stowe, 
was a professor in Bowdoin college, Bruns- 
wick, Me, that Mrs Stowe contributed her 
story to the National Era, an anti-slav- 
paper published in Washington, DC. 
During a residence of several years in Cincin- 
nati, O, she had witnessed the pursuit and 
capture of runaway slaves and became fired 
with zeal for the cause of freedom. The story 
failed for two years to tind a publisher who 
would bring it out in book form, but once 
out, it went like wildfire in the United States 
and Great Britain, and was translated into 20 
languages. Other b which Mrs Stowe 
found time to write in addition tothe labor of 
rearing a family, were A Minister’s Wooing, 
Agnes of Sorrento, My Wife and I, Pink and 
White Tyranny, aud nearly a score more. 
Her greatest work was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
on account of the marvelous power with which 
it crystallized the sentiment of the north, 
but her best, from a literary standpoint, was 
A Minister’s Wooing. 


of 
ig powers. was in 


ea 
IOKS 


Mrs Stowe was born at Litchfield, Ct, June 
15, 1811, a daughter of Rev Dr Lyman Beecher 
and a member of a group of children who 
would have been distinguished, even had they 
not included herself and Henry Ward Beech- 
er. Her husband died in 1886 and three of her 
eight children survive her—two unmarried 
daughters and a son, Rev Charles E. Stowe of 
Simsbury, Ct. Mrs Stowe was a deeply re- 
ligious woman, yet full of the Beecher fire, 
and tinctured with the Beecher peculiarities. 
She was beloved by those so fortunate as to 
share her acquaintance, and profoundly ven- 





erated by the entire nation. She was one 
the very last of that famous group whicl 
cluded Whittier, Longfellow, Eme 
Lowell and Holmes. Many times she has 
called **‘ America’s greatest Woman.’’ 
Polities.—A noted English bimetallist, 
letter to G. G. Merrick of Denver, Col, 
among other thing ‘*Should the demo- 
cratic party succeed in electing a free silver 
president and congress before Mr Cleveland 
goes out of the White Ifouse, an international 
arrangement will have 
will respond to your spirited initiative. 
With regard to Marcu A. Hanna, P. ] 
Arthur, chief of the t I Lof |] mot 
engineers, says he 
that he has never 


been secured But 


Qld World Affairs. 
announces that the earth 
vith a comet on Nov 13, 

Prince Bismarck is reporte: 
Hung Chang that the 
reforms in China wot 
well-drilled army, no 
50,000 snen,. 

The German emperor and court 
Hung Chang cordially while giving 
ese tield marshal, Yamagata, 

a discrimination in favor of C 
tracted considerable attention. 

Between famine in Spain and death in Cuba, 
the Spaniards are ge -tting desperate and the 
government is experiencing great difficulty in 
enlisting men forthe Cuban war. Men are em- 
igrating from the country, and desertions oc- 
cur by the wholesale. Doubt as to the wisdom 
of the Cuban struggle, in which 165,000 Span- 
iards are already engaged, 
ing in the mother country. 

Mr Gladstone has got an answer to hi 
to the pope, though it is not addressed to | 
It 1s an encyclical, in which his holine 
news the plea forthe unity of christ 
but with Rome, of cot irse, ,aS the su 
authority. He implies that Anglican 
if they fully recognize the supremacy 
pope, Inay exercise autl y, I 
subordination to the 


best 


ila be 
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spread- 
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seems to be 


the mine disaster at 

be 58. Great heroisu 

of would-be rescuers, bi 

stories of daring exploit 

earth were never tol 

tances where t} 

bodies and wh 

moment. 
A bout 

litigants over the 

James G. Fair of ¢ 

that four years ago 

ed at ——— i . £ }, 

bated ; Victoria, 

by C alif rnia cor 

the millionaire’ 

of any subsequent 

latter state. As 


hel] 
ysneli W 


has been declared 1 
perior court ane 
court, there is a ¢ 
of se Victoria docu 
Mormon elderis s 
scant in y Pee <lyn, 
N J, of whom 40 have 
Judge Wright, in the 
paign.Iil, ded that 
ing the national flag 
every school house in the stat 
hours was une sauitiatie nal an dl 
A confederate reunion wa 
mond, Va, July 2, when the corner-ston 
a great monument to Jefferson Davi 
laid. The proposed edifice rivals in 
the Grant monument in mew Yor! 
Some 25,000 confederate were La 
and received Gen Wade Hampt 
John B. Gordon, with vati 
Charles Broadway Rouss, wh 
time ago to give $100,000 
battle abbey to be erected 
city, has now offered to in 
half a million of dollars if the 
be located in Washington. 
President Cleveland and his 
Gray Gables, on Buzzard’s only 
summer. 
James W. Donough of Chie: 
of experimenting, claims that 
ed and perfected a process for photog: 
in colors, and that companies will be 
soon to carry out his method. 
His free coinage views lost 
John his office as president of the Mercant 
national bank in New York city, though h 
had conducted the business successfully. For 
the same reason he was dropped from com- 
mittees of the chamber of commerce and the 
clearing house. 
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The Buncher—A Help in Haying. 


c. 0. ORMSBEE. 





A more simple hay buncher than the alfalfa 


ricker s vn in your June 27 issue, is illus- 
trated herewith. By means of a rope about 
12 ft long, attach a horse at each end of the 
buncher and drag it lengthwise of the windrow 
until full. Thea turn the horses and draw 
it back until clear. Ordinarily four bunches 





























A HAY BUNCHER. 
will make a fair-sized load, which may be 
pitched in half the time required to pitch 
on a load from small tumbles. Many barns 
are so situated that a large part of the hay 
may be economically drawn by the buncher 
alo. in some instances, by means of 
an in p e and pulleys to reverse the 
line of direction, it may be drawn into the 
gal end of the harn. Even when used for 
tix work alone, the buncher will amply re- 

pay its ¢ tin a Singie season. 
rmer can easily make one of these 
1 ers. For teeth, tough, raight-grained 
pieces of lard wood must be used. They 
syle L he o inches square, and eight feet 
long, a planed toa rather blunt point at 
one end Piace the square end between two 
pl right angles to them, as shown 
il ‘ and sec lv fasten them together 
th s oO] V ¢ t ts thre each tooth. 
The } ld be Sin wi nd from 12 
{ 1 le n« the tee is he about 5 
j for vé ( se hay twice 
or eve ‘ es that distance may answer. 
Next } rtise four holes, each two inches 
S re, 1 the planks. One should be 
atench end and the others between and in 
exact line. Insertin each and fasten in place, 
} e of } wood similar to that of which 
h are made, but only two feet long. 
Ni f ti e tops of these stakes another 
P e, simi in size, but long enough to con- 
nect all of them, and the buncheris finished, 
igh it will add materially to its strength 
f the blacksmith fasten an iron brace to each 

- re 

Bumper Crops and Oats Prices. 

Oats 15 cents a bushel at Chicago and 
nder 20¢ at New York! Never before 
in the hist of the grain trade have 
such low figures been reached. This price 
means only a little more than $10 per ton for 
this feed, while good timothy bay commands 
11 to 12, in the west and in such centers as 


Boston and N Y 18 to 20. Surely a favorable 
situation for the consumer who buys for dairy 
herds and other live stock, but distressingly 
low for producers. A study of the accompa- 
nying tables will afford some light on the long 


continued depression. Just now the pres- 
ent and prospective supply has more to do 
with the shaping of prices than perhaps any 
other one thing. As pointed out in another 
cohunn, nearly a fifth of last year’s record 
breaking crop of 900,000,000 bu still remains 
in first hands. Added to this is the practical 
assurance that the ’% crop now being har- 
vested will prove nearly or quite as large as 
that of ’95, making a total yield for the two 
years of approximately 1800 million bushels. 


Prior to this period, an average annual yield 
was 600 to 700 millions. Thus it is a foregone 
conclusion that the country will be full of oats 
for months to come, in spite of the very liber- 
al exports, which, after all, form a very small 
part of our surplus, one year with another. 


There is reason for belief in ultimate help 
to the market through these liberal takings 
for foreign account, yet the present rate of 
exports just keep up to a full level 
in order to afford much sympathetic support. 
Only in seasons of very low prices at home 
wil he foreigners take our oats in any 
quantity. The U K is our best customer 
when prices are low, and at other times 


Germany and some of the islands of 


France, 


the sea take a relatively larger proportion. 
The subjoined table shows the exports in the 
years named ended June 30. The last col- 


umn shows the oats crop forthe yearin which 








FIELD 


CROPS 


the export movement is included. For ex- 
ample, in the second line, the 904,000,000 bu, 
representing the crop of °95, afforded the re- 


serve from which have been taken the foreign 

purchases for the year ended June 30, ’%. 

EXPORTS OF OATS IN BUSHELS FROM UNITED STATES 
(Last three figures omitted.) 


0000's 





Us 
UK France Other Tot’l crop 

1896, — — — ? 
1895, 7 — 904.000 
1894, R37 1,603 694,000 
1893, 1,300 195 640,000 
1892, 8,484 — 661,000 
1891, 301 54 739.000 
1890, 6,913 2,923 525,000 
1889, _ — 752,000 
1888, = a +333 702,000 








*5 months ended May 31. 
+ Chieily to Canada and WI; none toU K. 
IMPORTS OF OATS INTO U K IN BUSHELS, 
Last three figures 000’s omitted. } 





U 8 Russia Sw’d’n Ger’y NZ Other Total 

21895, _ _ _ — _ — 54,348 
1894, 140 438,606 $8,017 2,240 1,375 2 52 426 
1893, 3,066 28,3 10,115 1 613 4,773 48,843 
1s9z, 8,995 18,638 5,523 2,269 17,451 54,814 
1891, 3,164 38,091 9,429 1,630 2,016 3,770 58,100 
1890, 7,035 31,325 3,507 #40 658 1,180 44,545 
The future of prices will depend to some 
extent upon the ultimate outcome of Euro- 


pean crops, including not only grain 
and forage generally. lEarlier 
Spain and England have been 
some extent, but it is too soon to say crops 
abroad are safe. One compensation for our 
own farmers is the fact that while the present 
price is deplorably low, the average yield per 


but hay 
drouths in 
relieved to 





acre and the aggregate tonnage promise 
large. 

PRICES OF NO 2 OATS FOR 29 YEARS AT CHICAGO, 
1896, 15 @20} 1881, oO 
1895, i 4 1880, 22 
1894, 1879, 195 
18%; 


1878, is 





Food adulteration 
concerning the censumer, manufacturer anid 
dealer, but it also affects the farmer. All food 


is not simply a questi 
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directly or indirectly from the ground. When 
these foods are adulterated or imitated, the 
farmer is injured to the extent that his mar- 
ket is destroyed. Every ounce of adulterated 





food destroys the demand for just so much 
of the pure article and in some cases more. 

Every gallon of maple syrup adulterated 
reduces the value of the pure product to the 
farmer who owns the maple grove. Inthe 


case of adulterated dairy products every 
pound of oleomargarine displaces a pound of 
real butter. Filled cheese has been fraudulent- 
ly sold until many people have refused to buy 
it atall. A good article will be consumed to 
a inuch larger extent than a poor one. The 
tendency in legislation of late has been to se- 
cure to the consumer and producer protection 
for honest dealing in fruit products. Legisla- 
tion is relegated entirely to the states and the 
state legislatures are all our hope for accom- 
plishing anything in the near future. It is 
the opportunity of the farmers at the coming 
elections to place their votes for men who 
will not betray their trust when asked to en- 
act proper laws. 





Late Blight of Potatoes was terribly destruc- 
tive last year in some sections, many crops 
being entirely destroyed. This was specially 
true in Rhode Island, where about all the 
fields of late potatoes were destroyed by the 
blight, except those at the state experiment 
station, which were thoroughly sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture and yielded over 300 bu 
per acre. Equal parts of quicklime and 
sulphate of copper with 4 to 8 gals of water 


for each pound of the sulphate were used. 
Dissolve the lime with a little water, allow- 
ing the milk of lime to thoroughly cool be- 


fore mixing it with the sulphate solution, and 


both should be strained before mixing. Spray 
the vines most thoroughly as soon as any 
sudden blackening of large patches in ma- 


ture leaves and a peculiar odor indicate blight, 
repeat every three or four days or as often 
as washed off by rain, until they have been 
sprayed say 4 or 5 times, then at intervals of 
a week or two spray again if the blight keeps 
up. The spraying should puta perfect coat- 
ing of the mixture over every leaf to keep out 
the blight. 





Rotation ot Vegetables.—F. P. B.: Cauli- 
flower and cabbage can successfully follow ear¢ 
ly peas on the same land. Celery also will do 
well after early potatoes if you can set the 
plants out by July l5orearlier. This is the ex- 
perience of several successful market garden- 
ers near Chicago, Philadelphia and Soston. 
W. W. Rawson of the latter place would not 
advise setting later than July 15, unless 




















products come from the soil. Meat is nour- Paris Goluen plants are set and in this case 
ished by grasses and grains, fruit comes di- you might get celery if plants were set as late 
rect from the ground, butter and cheese are as July 20 or 25, but this would depend entire- 
soil products. Everything eaten is derived ly on the weather in the fall. 
"ta | ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
een there is no better way to save it 
etenage, << than in preserving your buildings 
Secon. Pitsbureh 'by having them well painted with Pure 
ANCH rq 0 ° ° 
coxerem S74 | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
ATLANTIO } cannot be well painted with anything else. 
enastas To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN | _ 
SEWET? P York. 
e 
=|” Pure White Lead 
nen ure e ea 
SOUTHERN \ cai 
iC ‘co. . . . 
smruax } =» examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
—— For colors use Natronat Leap Co.’s Pure 
veo eat, tS aus | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
panniers best and most permanent; prepared ex- 


; 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO ; 
} 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 


SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 

Louisville. 


pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


Pamphlet giving valuavle information and card showin, 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


samples 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York: 





— wa 





. es °% At factory prices. 
= <7 co 
KARA SLAM in the world, for the money. 


tifully illustrated Catalog for 196. 


“A” Grade, 84. 
rooms, factories: 


Style, Finish. 
a 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
All work guaranteed, 
Prices in plain figures. 
Court st. Alliance Carr 


| 









Send for our beau- 
Offices, sales- 
ge Co. Cincinnati, 0. 


“a” urade, $60, 
Durability. 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 

The past week was marked by generally 
high temperatures and sufticient but not ex- 
cesssive rainfall; it was highly favorable to 
crop growth and farm work. No particular 
change is to be noted in corn,except in Tex and 
Okla, where the breaking of the drouth came 
too late to repair damage already done. There 
is now plenty of moisture everywhere, the 
crop is well advanced, fields clean and well 
worked, and the general prospect all that 
could be desired. Chinch bugs continue nu- 
merous in Central Illinois, but are doing no 
damuge as yet. 

Threshing returns are showing rather 
larger yields of winter wheat, except in Ind, 
than was generally expected. The quality is 
remarkably good, berry plump and weighing 
heavy. The rustinfected areain the northwest 
seems to be enlarging rapidly and statements 
of damage present and prospective become 
wo1e positive. 

Oat harvest well under way, and ex- 
cept for lodging the crop seems almost a. 
A little rust is occasionally found, but not 
enough to affect quality or quantity. The 
only shortage is in Tex, Ark, Okla and 
Kan. Hay crop better than last year and 
generally large, while pasture is generally in 
excellent condition, especially in the west. 


A GOOD WEEK FOR CROPS. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, June 29, at 8p m. 
The week ended June 29 has been excep- 

tionally favorable, and most crops have made 
rapid and healthy growth. Winter wheat 
harvest continues in the central and north- 
ern portion of the winter wheat belt, but has 
been interrupted to some extent by cloudy 
and rainy weather in some sections. 

Corn has made exceptional progress during 
the week, and the early part of this crop is 
being laid by in excellent condition as far 
north as Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois. In 
Texas and portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Georgia corn has suffered 
from drouth, the early crop in Texas and 
Arkansas being toofar advanced to be saved 
by rain. 

Cotton has improved over the eastern por- 
tions of the cotton region, but continues to 
suffér from drouth over the western portions. 
The complaints of injury by lice are much less 
numerous than during the preceding weeks. 
Reports generally indicate that tobacco is in 
excellent condition, especially in Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky. Curing has begun in 
North Carolina. 

THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES. 

New York—Cool, with badly distributed 
showers; northern sections need rain badly; 
spring grains, garden truck, hops, grapes, and 
apy ples, generally growing nicely; berries 

yuundant; securing hay under favorable con- 
ditions; buckwheat sowing progressing favor- 
ably; tobacco setting about completed; corn 
slightly backward. 

New JerRseEY—Freguent showers, all sec- 
tions, have quickened growth and improved 
all crop conditions over thatof the preceding 
week, especially timothy, meadow tields and 
oats; grain ready to cut in most sections; cul- 
tivation retarded; warm sunshine for harvest- 
ing now needed. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tem perature 
rainfall above average; haying and harvest- 
ing with conditions unfavorable for curing, 
but excellent for rapid growth ; late grass, pas- 
tures, and all growing crops much improved; 
oats very promising; apples dropping badly. 

MARYLAND—Cloudy and rainy weather in- 
terfered with haying, harvesting, and cul- 
tivating, but improved growing crops; wheat 
and hay somewhat injured after cutting by wet 
weather; oats, corn, tobacco, and truck made 
rapid advancement: early peaches being ship- 
ped, but quality rather poor, owing to wet 
weather. 

New EnGitanp—Cloudy with showers in 
south, little rain and much sunshine in north; 
grass on rich fields and meadows still improv- 
ing; early vegetables very fine; potatoes 
doing well; corn backward, but growing fast; 
tobacco good condition; blueberries ripening 
and promise a large crop. 


The Sons of Malta. 
W. T. BECKER. 


below and 


Malta is atownship in Saratoga county, N 
Y, aud not by any means the poorest of Sarato- 
ga’s 20 townships. The soil is largely of sandy 
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loam, perfectly natural for corn, potatoes and 
grain, while as for fruits, large and small, 
garden truck and berries, Malta is their natural 
home. 

Fine farm buildings and good fences are the 
rule, while the numerous living streams of 
spring water, many of them stocked with 
trout, help to ‘make stock raising and dairying 
a profitable business. One of the finest herds 
of dairy cows kept in the county is that of 
Millard Wood of Round Lake, who makes a 
a specialty of thoroughred Guernseys. Just 
over the line in the tow nship of Clifton 
park is another fine herd, Holsteins, this time, 
owned by I. B. Wendell. 

The people of Malta are fortunate to have 
tesnned in their township the beautiful sum- 
mer resort of Round Lake, the Chautauqua of 
the east. Hereina magnificent grove, grow- 
ing on the shores of the circular sheet of water 
which gives the resortits name, are locat- 
ed the immense auditorium, the George West 
museum with its wealth of rare curios, the 
Round Lake academy and street after street 
of beautiful and tasty cottages,many of which 
are occupied the year around. During the 
summer months Round Lake is one continual 
event, thousands of people daily crowding the 
auditorium on the occasions of religious, 
educational, scientific or musical conventions. 
Here,too, the Saratoga county Pomona grange 
holds its always successful annual picnics, 
and listen to addresses by the most shining 
lights of the New York state grange. Verily 
the sons of Malta are highly favored. 


NEW YORK. 

Dansville, Steuben Co, July 8—Haying is un- 
der way and is from 25 to 50 per cent of 4 
crop. Corn and millet is sown largely to sup- 
plement the hay crop. Potatoes are doing 
tinely andif not blighted promise a good 
crop. Winter wheat a poor crop; rye good. 
Oats and corn are fine. Some varieties of ap- 
ples though blossoming freely, set but little 
fruit, showing the effect of the severe cold of 
last winter. Pears, plums and cherries fur- 
nish but little fruit. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries are bearing heavily. The buds of 
grapes in exposed locations were injured from 
50 to 75 per cent; in other locations are set- 
ting a heavy crop of fruit. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, July 8—The farmers in 
this vicinity are nearly done haying. They 
began about 10 days earlier than usual. The 
crop corresponds with the neighboring towns, 
and is a very light one. John Holtby has 
just completed a silo in his new barn. “Many 
acres of oats were sown to be cut green for 
winter fodder. The grasshoppers are quite a 
pest, although not as numerous as last year. 
Rain is very much needed as there has been 
along drouth. The apple crop will be good 
this year, from the outlook now. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, July 8—The past 16 days 
favorable for all vegetation. Corn 
Oats promise a good crop, 
Grass a general failure. Ap- 
well, no cherries. George £- 

75 acres with crimson clover 
All grass land will 
crimson clover will 


have been 
is doing well. 
also potatoes. 

les hang on 
Bissell will sow 


—_ to improve the soil. 
1ave to be reseeded, and 
help to put the soil in good condition for new 
seeding. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, July 8—We need 


sowing buckwheat, 
The upland hay 


sown to 


rain. Farmers are busy 
mowing and cutting rye. 
and rye is very poor. The acreage 
buckwheat is nearly three times more than 
usual. Oats promise better than usual. Corn 
is late; potatoes good. Apples promise a large 
erop, especially Baldwins, Greenings and 
Pomeroys. They are very large for this time 
of year and the trees are in danger of break- 
ing with their weight. There are but few 
pears; wool buyers are gathering in the light 
clip of wool at 16c for washed and 15c for 
unwashed. 

Owego, Tioga Co, July 7—The weather has 
been perfect with a few showers since the 
middle of last month. The season has been 
very dry,and the hay crop is nearly ruined for 
want of rain. Oats, corn and potatoes are 
looking ftinely. Butter and milk are very 
low. Farmers whose main dependence is on 
their dairies, are somewhat discouraged. 
Working the highways has been in progress. 
toad machines are used which facilitates the 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





NHOICE CEL ERY F PLANTS— $2.00 per thousand. J. FRANCIS, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
ELGIAN HARES for sale. 
Loudon, Pa. 





Address E. H. REBOK, Ft, 





Sleep 


Hood’s Sar- 
sleep; be- 


To be refreshing must be natural. 
saparilla gives refreshing 
cause by purifying the blood, it puts the whole 
system in a healthy, natural condition. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


sweet, 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


For Sale or Exchange, 


Would exchange 
more 











Highest Root 


acres. All new. For partic ~alars. 
R” For family use. Cheapest in the 
C.H. HABBERT & CO., 
378 & 380 WEST BROADWAY, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Farm 256 ac res, 160 woodland, saw mill. | 
. C., Burkes Station, Va. 
a RU Ul. 
market. BS, * and 8. Cc cc 
Buyers and Exporters of 
NEW YORK. 
FOSTITE = MILDEW 


EVAPORATOR 
Ginseng Root and Raw Furs, 





On Grapes, Gooseberries, Potatoes, Roses, ete. 
as address 


C. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St.. 


H Thomas McElroy, European 
rimson over Seed Commission Merchant, 
Mercantile Exchange B wile ding, 

Harrison St., N. Y. Continues the largest importer of fine 
grade Crimson Clover in the U.S. Prices to dealers only. 


New York. 








Farm for Sale Cheap. «ss! 
arm or a © CAPs lana, good 
buildings, good spring water running to house, nice trout 
brook. A nice stHnmer resort. ne full particulars, 
LOCK BOX 1043, West Winsted, 


Our Old 
OU L MEAL (93:02) LINSEED Oll 
Now very cheap and White Lead 
Feed it liberally to all stock until Makes paint last for r years on 
rass comes. Watch your neigh- house, barn or Mi ixed 
r who feeds it all year round. paints are ality 
Are YOU feeding it ? Some good-and some are ve 
For Pure Linseed Oil or Meal, and White Lead, ask for 
son’s,”’ or address the manufacturers. 


Thompson & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Thosein 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. Achoice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices right. 

A.A. CORTELYOU, Neshanic Station, N. J. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, Send 
for Circular _ Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
CELER PLANTS, $1.50 a 1,000. Index of 
“How to Grow Celery” free for stamp. 
UNION SEED CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IIL 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 





Allegheny, Pa. 

















LYON & HEALY, 
Adams St, and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











work and leaves the road in much better con- 
dition than the old way with plow and scrap- 
er. This: has been a goodyear for the bee in- 
dustry as frequent swarming has characterized 
it. Haying will soon be in order. Some 
have already cut their roadsides for the 
horses. , 

Selkirk, Albany Co, July 8—The discourag- 
ing outlook that confronted farmers the first 
of the summer, has not changed much as the 
season has advanced. While summer crops, 
oats,corn, and potatoes are looking fairly well, 
hay and rye, the money crops for farmers in 
this vicinity, are far below the average. Fruit 
of all kinds is scarce. Of pears, plums, 
yeaches and cherries there is not enough for 
ee use. Strawberries have done quite 
well. A great many beds were injured by 
winter killing, but the price is and has been 
good, their late ripening being favorable for 
Albany county growers. {The molding, sand 
and ice business are the only industries that 
are financially prosperous. 

Sodus, Wayne Co, Jnly 7—Berry harvest has 
begun and pickers are in great demand. Two 
cents per quart is the general price paid for 
picking. Black caps are bringing five cents 
per qt at the evaporators. Currants are a fair 
crop; berries the same. The next meeting of 
Sodus grange will be July 18, when the third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred. Pota- 
toes are being*shipped from here for ten cents 

er bushel. Three carloads go this week. 

{aying is well under way but the crop is very 
light. All other crops are looking well. The 

rospect for a large apple yield was never 
Seteee. The favorable weather conditions 
during the blossoming and early setting of 
the fruit prevented fungus attacks. 

The State Fair at Syracuse Aug 31-Sept 5, 
will be a hummer, according to present indica- 
tions. By Aug 1arrangements will be complet- 
ed for the ‘‘attractions’’ public speakers. etc. 
an addition to the new horticultural building, 
erected last summer,is being built, in order to 


be able to accommodate all exhibitors in the 
farm produce department; also building pig- 
pens and adding to the sheep building. Pure 


water is being brought from the Solvay 
water works to the fair grounds; pipes will 
be laid throughout the grounds and into all 
buildings. This year the management will 
do away with all wells and furnish an unlim- 
ited supply of excellent drinking water 
through the new water plant; this will be of 
great service to visitors and exhibitors. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, July 8—The 
weather was exceptionally fine for getting the 
crops in this spring, there being no rain to 
stop the farmers from work upon their ground 
froin the time they began to plow for oats 
till after they were through planting corn. 
On account of the spring being dry and cold 
the wheat and rye is not more than halfa 
crop. Hay will not be more than one-third of 
acrop. Peaches are almost a total failure. 

Eatontown, Monmouth Co, July 7—The 
farmers here are very busy getting in their 
grain and hay; the former is very good. Itis 
said that we shall have quantities of blackber- 
ries, huckleberries.and raspberries although 
the strawberries so soon vanish. The _ pros- 
pect for corn and potatoes is excellent. The 
trolley cars are running through here from Red 

3ank to Long Branch, and it makes the farm- 
ers feel as if they were in the city,it is such a 
great improvement. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte, Center Co, July 8—Harvesting 
season is well advanced throughout central 
Pennsylvania, the most of the grain being 
cut and the first crop of hay made. As predict- 
ed early in the season neither wheat nor hay 
produced much more than a good half crop 
in many sections, though there were a few 

laces where fle crops were a fair average 
mut !nowhere large. The wages paid for har- 
vesting this year were $1 per day everywhere, 
the lowest paid for many years. LBerrying 
and small fruit season is well advanced and 
these crops have been bountiful, there being 
just sufficient rain to produce a good yield. 
But in the size and quality of the fruit there 
is a woeful lack of the good results of prop- 
er cultivation, and one of the great needs of 
the agriculturist in this section is to realize 
the? importance to his pocketbook of a more 
thorough cultivation of fruits as well as grain. 
Both the political parties have held their con- 
ventions or the nomination of county officers, 
and though the grangers fought hard for 
recognition on the tickets, only one farmer- 





granger succeeded in getting place there, and 
that was Harrison Kline, a republican nomi- 
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nated for treasurer. Thomas W. Fisher, one of 
the republican nominees for county commis- 
sioner, is a son of the well-known nursery- 
man, William P. Fisher, of Unionville. Hon 
Leonard Rhone, head of the grange in this 
state, announces that the central Penn- 
Sylvania Patrons’ of Husbandry picnic and 
annual exhibition to be held at Center hall 
the week of Sept 14-19 will this year exceed 
all other attempts. An exhaustive pro- 
gram is being arranged for the occasion 
and the exhibits of the farmers will be un- 
usually large. The Eagles Mere Chautau- 
qua, which will hold its sessions at th@%own 
of that name during all of August announces 
as the attraction for one day, the holding of a 
farmers’ and good roads meeting, at which 
all agriculturists are invited to say what they 
can for the advancement of agriculture and 
good roads. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, July 8—The 
strawberry crop has been gathered and market- 
ed. Haying is well under,way. Rye and wheat 
harvest will commence the coming week. The 
oat crop will be good. Corn and _ potatoes 
look promising. «Farmers are busy with their 
buckwheat and cultivating their corn and po- 
tatoes. The hay crop throughout the county 
will be the lightest for many years. Several 
fine residences are being built in town the 

resent season. Huckleberries are being 
yrought in from the mountains and are retail- 
ing for 10c per quart. Blackberries will be 
plentiful. arge quantities of old potatoes 
still remain on hand. Cool nights have retard- 
ed the growth of corn. New potatoes have 
been placed on the market at $1 per bushel. 
We have not been visited by any disastrous 
wind or hail storms the present season. Mi- 
chael Brown, one of Lake Carey’s most prosper- 
ous farmers and experienced business men,is 
asking for the office of county commissioner. 
Many of the roads throughout the cuounty 
have been repaired and are in tine condition. 
More attention is being paid to planting out 
choice fruit trees than for many years, and 
orders are being placed only with reliable 
nurserymen. 

Adams, Snyder Co, July 7—Vegetation is 
flourishing and the rain of the 24th will fiuish 
the oats and early potatoes. Corn fields vary. 
Some are well advanced and some not; some 
very. good and some very thin and short. Late 
potatoes look well and bugs the same. Hay 
short, hardly half a crop. Apples medium 
crop. Cherries not plenty. Wheat 65c, oats 
20c, rye 388c, corn 35c, butter 12c, lard 7c, 
chicken The, wool 11@16, eggs 11c. 


MARYLAND. 


From the Peach Districts—The largest of 
the early arrivals of Maryland grown peaches 
at Baltimore were on the 25th of June. The 
Early Rivers was the leading variety. All re- 
ports indicate a good crop, not only on the 
eastern shore of the Chesapeake bay, but 
elsewhere in the best peach growing counties, 
especially in the southern counties on the 
western shore. The Washington county, or 
mountain district, peach orchards give prom- 
ise of'a full crop of the choicest varieties. The 
thinning out of peaches ought to have been 
done at an early stage of their growth. Exper- 
ienced growers estimate that the fruit of 
good thrifty five-year-old trees can be proper- 
ly thinned out sufficientlyto leave the fruit four 
inches apart at an expense of about 1} cents 
per tree. It pays when there is a prospect of 
a heavy crop, asitis only by thinning out 
that fancy prices can be realized. 





Cheese at Utica in Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 6—The cheese market 
this week was dull, but at the same time it 
was steady and even a trifle higher for the 
top quotations. Owing to hot weather and 
the worry of flies, cows shrunk tremendously 
in their yield last week and it is now off from 
20 to 35%, probably averaging 25 %. Pas- 
tures are in poor condition and fodder corn is 
not yet old enough to use, so the shrinkage 
will no doubt continue for some time to come. 
Grain was never so cheap before but most of 
the farmers have no money to buy it with. 

It was noticed that this week last year was 
the high week of the summer, some cheese 
selling at 8c. But one year is no criterion 
for another and it is quite possible that we 
may see no lower prices this summer than 
prevail at the present time. The make of 
this season has been much smaller than that 
of last year and it is now certain that the de- 
crease can not be made up. Besides the filled 
cheese law is even now beginning to show its 
good effects, one of our buyers having taken 
over 800 bxs, this week on orders from the 
south and having still larger orders in hand. 
This is the most encouraging feature of the 
present outlook. 


Sales were as follows: Large colored, 5234 
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bxs at 6}c, 160 at 6%c, large white 1663 at 6}e, 
small eolored 350 at 68c, 639 at 6he, 550 at 628c, 
500 at 62c, 70 bxs conditional; commissions 760 
bxs. Total 9926 bxs, against 10,676 last year, 
and 10,457 the vear before. : 

At Little Falls, sales were 110 bxs large at 6c, 
2069 do at 6}c, 2858 small and twins at 64¢ and 
180 at private terms. 

At, Jamestown, N Y, sales Monday of this 
week 9687 tbs at 144@15c, chietly 15c. 

oo 
The Milk Market. 

teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 

qt cans for the week ending July 6 were as 


follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 29,339 2,025 379 
N Y Central, 11,459 ll 598 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,565 2,765 
West Shore,g=s WY 8,850 493 439 
N Y, Sus and West, 13,808 469 — 
N Y¥ & Putnam 1,739 — _ 
New Haven & iy, 8,976 4l _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 - 
Long Island, 909 — — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _- 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 a 
HR T Co, 5,260 235 a 
Other sources, 4,060 _— _ 
Total receipts, 150,856 6,592 1,416 
Daily average, 21,550 941 202 
Daily av last week, 22.195 865 218 
Average last year, 22,376 914 220 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
weeks ending on dates named, were as fol- 


lows: 
June 28 June 21 June7 
Whitsons, = — 41 
Hammonds, wd cry 120 
Millwood, 121 119 92 
Kitchawan, . 8&7 8&8 §7 
Croton Lake, 70 8&2 299 
Yorktown, 289 294 42 
Aimawalk, 92 72 49 
West Somers, 46 49 218 
Baldwin Place, 212 215 442 
Mahopac Falls, 393 399 199 
os Mines, 189 192 87 
Lake Mahopac, 78 8&3 109 
Crofts, G4 99 184 
Carmel, 176 174 = 
Total, 1891 1910 1969 





The Hop Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, July 7—The newest thing in hops 
is the extensive talk of damage by vermin in 
the English hop yards, but as our British cor- 
respondence shows, the pest is not so trouble- 
some as some would like to make out. There 
is undoubtedly a smaller crop this year than 
for some seasons past, anl it is not outside 
the range of possibility that better prices may 
be obtained. Yet it must be understood that 
the improvement on any staple starts with the 
best grades and if these are sufticiently scarce 
works downward to the lower grades. <Al- 
though the home plantations have not had the 
usnal amount of care, it is not unlikely that 
the crop produced will be of excellent quali- 
ty. In this market the same aull condition 
which has ruled for so long remains unbrok- 
en. Some few sales are reported, but contracts 
for the new crop do not show up well in the 
average. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


July 1 July 3 July 6 
State N Y crop "95, choice, 7344@8 7344@8 732@8 
“ “« "ined to prime.544@63g = 514@614 -51,@644 
“ “ “ 194, choice, 4@5 @5 4@5 
“ “ “ned to prime, 4@414 4@43,  4@ 434 
“ 6 “com, 2}e@3 244@3 214@3 
“ “ old olds, 23 236 24 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 7@74¢ i@ie 7@745 
“ ” “* med to prime, 5@o 5@# 5@6 
“ crop "9 choice, 4@434 1@4%4 4@434 
4 “ med to prime, 3@34g 3@3q 3@34¢ 
“ * common, 23 2% 2} 
German, 1@2 14@2 14@2 








METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 


e. 
STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of low 
wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 
Also help to solve the good roads prob- 
lem. Sena to 
ARNOLD METAL WHEEL CO., 
BOX 29, NEW LONDON, O., 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels, 


Ohio University, Athens. 


thoroughly equipped institution for under- 
graduate work, with facilities for instruction in 
Alt, Music, Business, ete. An elegant boarding 
hall for ladies. There is 


No Charge for Tuition 


In the collegiate and preparatory studies. 
Summer term every year. Cost of living very 
low. Send for a catalogue to 

PRESIDENT SUPER, - Athens, Ohio. 


$9 











W $5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
ure il: 
WEEKLY aire, senenlars ee. Address 


8.8.Ware Co. 


x 5306, Boston, Mass. 
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CROPS AND MARKETS. 
Barley Promise Good, Rye Fair. 


The July condition of the barley crop is 
very high, according to returns to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from all leading barley states. 
The bulk of this crop is grown in New York, 
the northwest and California, and it has there- 
fore escaped the unfavorable conditions which 
have so seriously injured wheat. In these 
districts the season has been generally favora- 
ble. In Kansas and in parts of the’ Ohio val- 
ley it is less promising but these districts are 
not important enough to materially reduce 
the general average, which stands at 5.1 
against 92.0 last year. 

“Last year there was a very heavy increase 
in barley acreage, and sharing in the wonder- 
fully fruitful season the crop was the largest 
ever grown. As a result prices have been 
exceptionaily low, for a year, stocks of old 
grain are large, and growers have become 
discouraged. ‘These facts have combined to 
lessen the area sown this season everywhere 
except in Kan and Neb and even here the in- 
crease is nominal, — than real, merely 
representing the area which was sown last 
spring but ahendened ou account of the gen- 
eral crop failure. 


The conditions which have unfavorably af- 


fected wheat this year have damaged rye toa 
less extent. The general average of condi- 
tion, 86.5, indicates a crop of about average 


proportions and is three points better than at 


this time last year. In the northwest the 
prospect for the crop is very high, while 
in the Ohio valley there is medium promise. 


In Kan condition has declined sharply. 














ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 
—--RVe-—s —HBarley—~ 
Acre a i Acres Cond 
18 July l 18% July l 
NI a8 415.000 “ 
NY “7 253,000 a9 
Pa, 600) 82 14,00 “4 
Tex, t 7 2,000 , 
Ark, 2 70 
Teul ) 87 bt 
W Va 14.004 au 
Ky, ba 4 ) t 
0 77 ‘ 88 
Ni . ’ 4] a ) “4 
Ind, su SU 
I 8S 12 
Wis S4 aj 
Minn, oy “4 
la, : ¥ 
Mo, a7 a2 
Kan, “a 66 
Ne! a} 
ND, . w v5 
SD, ne a y 
fal J li 12 
dire w ”“ Ur Dy 
Wasl dow ‘ Ut 
Othe 424K) 5 SH 
Total 2.431.000 su.5 : w) 45.1 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND OSE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat~ ——Corn-— -——Oats— 
Cash or spot 1895 1885 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Maye Gyc Wye 42sec 154ye 
62 71 3343 4634 214g 255 
58tz “697 aT ui 16 5 
53 674, 2444 phe 1534 2354 
B, 42 : ty - 
San F raueisco, *) 124571 bY 9°95 *1] 15 1 8 806* 2 05 
ondon, 9% Th. 57 _ _ 


"Per ceutal. Other prices per bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURB DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corr Oats 
July. 54 5e 2hiye 1h 
September, 5534 267% 15 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year aco 

Wheat, bu, 46,499,000 47,860,000 43.359,000 
Corn, 9,100,000 8,760,000 7.767.000 
Uats, 8, 545.000 8.7 16,000 6,287,000 
At Chicago, the wheat market has been 


slightly disturbed through the increased offer- 
ings of new, grading well. Advices from the 
winter wheat fields report rapid progress in 
harvesting with the yield in many cases much 
better than expected. In spite of these favor- 
able crop intluences the market has held com- 


paratively steady, and is this week opening 
with a moderate show of interest. Bear- 
ish operators are apparently afraid to sell 


short at existing low prices, vet new and posi- 
tive incentive is needed to bring strength. Ex- 
ports continue nly moderate. W e are now fair- 
ly into another crop year, and the ee sup- 
ply carried over is litt le larg ser than a vei 
smaller than in “4, and °%, but greatly a @X- 





fT ago, 





cess Of years jp! r to that Jast name While the 
movement has be en smaller than hoped, leaving 
au as ailable surplus of such magnitude as to 
work against prices, Bradstreet’s points out 
that total stor sinthe U S and Canada, pius 
the qua iiloat for Europe from all export- 
ing counties on Jnly l,added to available stocks 
in western Enrope, are only 105,200,000 bu 
against 130,877,000, in °95, 136,500,000 in D4 
and 152,300,000 in 93, but larger than in the 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


years preceeding. This decline is due chiefly 
to decreased amount of wheat afloat for Europe 
and in Europe, rather than to decreased = sup- 


plies on this side the ocean. In ether words, 
the shortage compared with recent years is 
in foreign stocks. No 2 spring for delivery 
any time this month has been selling at 


Chicago around 55¢ per bu with Sept the usual 
premium. Cash market without special feat- 
ure. 

That corn is easy at Chicago and every other 
market is no reason for wonderment, ¢onsid- 
ering the brilliant prospects for the coming 
cro Receipts of old continue large, spec ula- 
tive interest is restricted and the market 
without novelty. Low prices result in a con- 


tinuously good demand on foreign account, 
and there is a free distribution to shippers. 


Last week’s easiness, resuiting in a net frac- 
tional decline, h: as been followed by fair iuter- 
est the first two days of this week. July has 
hesitated around 26}.@263c P bu, Sept a little 
better than 27c. 

Fifteen-cent oats are fashionable, the market 
holding around that figure, to a little better,all 
of last week ane at the opening of this week. 
-\s outlined el - where, crop outlook brilliant 


and support lacking with no features of 
special importance. 
New rye has begun to appear earlier than 


last vear, with No 2 selling at 30c. ‘he mar- 
ket has recovered a little from the recent ex- 
treme weakness, possibly due to the hope in 


situation is 

and. so 
For new 
there is 


The barley 
efferings simall 


an export business. 

without new feature, 
with the character of the deina nd. 
No 2 Sept delivery 33c was bid, but 
ho spe culation. Old barley by 


sample 224 30c 


for low grade to good malting. 

In tlaxseed weakness is the rule, the market 
going off Sc last week to T5lc BP bu, with lit- 
tle good support at present. It is difficult to 
encourage export business. Foreigners are 
‘counting on a big cro p in the U S and are in- 


siinad to reduce their bids. Receipts of old 


hoop up}, stocks are relatively large and crop 
prospects excellent. September las sold un- 
der Tbe. 

Grass seeds quiet and barely steady, Sept 
selling down lic @82 65 F ctl, contract prime 
by s uuple around 2 S80 and fair to good coun- 
try lots 2 2342 60. Prime clover seed about 
7 40 P ctl, Hungarian }0«70c, ordinary millet 
45 65¢, German do WH«7T0c. 

At Toledo, wheat generally quiet with some 
from the new crop arriving. Quality excellent 


and millers are taking hold with a show of 
interest, yet with the shipping demand so far 
indifferent, especially on export account 
the market lacks snap. The pric e has held 
around 58 45%e for No 2 red, with under grades 
at the usual difference and Sept to 59e. 
Corn easy under the favorable ¢ rop conditions, 
with July around 27¢2Z7sc and Sept about 
lec premium. Oats neglected at 4 @16c for 
new crop deliveries, rye nearly steady at 304 


Cc lose 


Sle. Little interest manifested in clover seed 
with Oct quotable around 4 P bu, recent 
weather generally favorable. 

At New York, grain markets rather unset- 


tled within a 
Good reports 


comparatively narrow range 
from winter wheat threshing 
serve to limit support but bears not aggres- 
sive in view of rumors of damage here and 
there in the west by reason of rust and wet 
weather. Corn and vats inclined to followwheat 
throngh sympathy, but with crop prospects 
for corn brilliant, positive support at all times 
lacking. Liberal supples of cats for export ac- 
count have served to steady prices, clearances 
for Europe being exceptionally large. <A feat- 
ure is the recent demand for rye for ship- 
ment to Germany, existing low prices permit- 
ting a little business of this character. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





—Cattle~ —Hogs-—-~ —. 
oar 1895 13% 1895 1896 393 
Chicago, B 100 Ths, F47 $5585 63355 $535 g400 gaoo 
ew York, 47 5 75 400 5h 440 410 
Buffalo, 4 50 573 3 75 548 40 400 
Kansas City, 35 5 6 330 5 05 $85 375 
Pittsburg, 44 5 ww 380 535 110 400 
At Chicago, the cattle market in the main 


is doing better. Under only moderate sup- 
plies of really desirable beeves prices last 
week hardened slightly, followed by some re- 
action through poor export trade, but favorable 
classes of steers are early this week selling 
about as well as for along time past. Very 
heavy animals are not desirable, owing to the 
hot weather, and well finished medium weight 
averaging 135041450 ths are the best 

Something strictly choice to fancy 
up to $4 60@4 70, and there are a 


steers 
sellers. 
is quotable 


good many sales of choice dryfed steers 
around 4 2544 50, with dressed beef operators 


and local butchers getting satisfactory droves 


at 4. With the season so near at hand for 
range cattle from the northwest buyers are 
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conservative. Demand for stockers rather 
light, Texas cattle selling well at about steady 
prices, milkers and springers easy. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 
Fey export steers, $4.5004.70 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime,)500 @1600 fhs,4.25 04.40 1150 ths, 28 O52 Qi 
Good to ech, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 ths 4.25@4.40 $50 Ibs. ° 2.603.400 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 2.75@3.50 
@1400 Ths, 1.0071.15 Calves, veal 25.10 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texan 2,603.10 
_ers, Texans, 3.4 4.00 
Fair to good cows, Texans, id 
Camnners, 1.252.000 heifers, 1.504 
Poor 10 ch bulls, L5v@3.15 Texans, bulls. 20 
Hogs are selling at compar tively wit “a 
range, choice mixed and assorted li aht ru- 
ling nearly steady, while heavy weights have 
averaged easy. June receipts at Chicago ex- 
ceeded 700,000, against 556,000 one year ago 
and the average weight 243 lbs this year against 
only 203 in June ‘9%. This points to the ex- 


cellence in quality due to liberal feeding. 





185¢-Established 42 Years-1996 
The Old Reliable 


meregHALLADAY Standard 
ALLADAY GEARED 
U. S. Solid Wheel 
and GEM STEEL 


IND MILLS 


Guarunteed to be the 
BEST MADE. 

Also Pumps, Tanks Corn 
Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk 
ee rs, Haying Tools, Saw 


Lic. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U.S. Wind Engine &Pump Co. 
IIS Water St., BATAVIA, ILL. 


++ Galvanized 
ryt Fruit Evaporator 
seen8 Wire Cloth 


H &@ | a. SUPERIOR QUALITY. ALL 
- = SIZES IN STOCK. 


| Wright & Colton Wir eClothCo. 


Worcester, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 





































To —— Water 
— vou Ww: Vv purpos 
id have not 
=. chat ige, write 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Deiamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 
1 pump water from any 


ey . i 
gouree a py here. Any 
Tuc can ¢ i. 4 ress, 


kind of 
IR ‘ON “WORKS 


DERLAM ATER , 
@i West Broadway, New York City. 


PIEDMONT, VIRGINIA. 


t water ? 
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for catalogue of th 
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The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
Winters mild and short, good soil, best water 
and climnate, near the great markets. Price of 
farm lands low. 

Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, Red 


Polls, Shetland Ponies, 
Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If yeu do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 


N. Y. State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Aug. 31—Sept. 5, oy. 


for sale. 











$25,000 in premiums. WN lings 
New water plant Geant iinaatie s. Pre- 
mium lists now re pply to 


J. B. DOC HARTY, Sec’y, Albany 


Special railroad faci 
and ail exhibits unload 
fair grounds. 


ilities, redu rates, 


t 
ed frem cars on the 

















} Ye} 
neaithy. 


While prices are low the market is 
ice heavy $543 15, medium 





Fair to chol 3 red) weight 
} 1043 35, assorted light 3 40@3 55. 

Heavy sheep have been neglected through 
poor export demand, and the market this 


week is opening unsettled. Buyers exercise 
sharp nination in making purchases 
and prices cover a W ide range. Lambs low- 
er all around with inferior lots badly neglect- 
sheep are arriving in in- 
Good to choice native 


diseri 


ed. Western grass 
ereasiIng mt vers. 








wethers $3 25@4, with fed yearlings up to 4 25 
@450, con to fair sheep and mixed 
droves xa@2 75, Texans 3 15 «35 60. Good to 
choice spring lambs 5 25@6, fancy a small 
pre tm, common to fair 2 50@5. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market in fairly 
satisfactory shape, the 65 cars received Mon- 


: 
selling 


day of this week at prices tirm to a 


shade higher. (uotations are continued as 





follows: 

-_ to TH00 Lbs, $4 50@@4 40 5 55 

a % to 1200 % +] $ 2% 330 

Fa 110 » 410 si 410 
, “in t ' 0 500 15 00 

x re { 3 ” wi) Ino) 40 00 

Com to good fatoxen, 225 350 £00 450 
Hogs are doing well considering the low 


yrices ruling everywhere, local buyers taking 
Pold freely and a fair number also wanted for 
Receipts Monday of this 

against 12 a week ago, 


shipment to the east. 


week 20 double 


decks 


prices strong. Selected light $3 754 «43 80, 
prime medium and Yorkers 3 7045 75, heavy 


3 20@3 35. Sheep receipts running a 
1 only 15 double decks against 
ago. Market for better grades 
strong, with others slow. Prime wethers, 95 
“a1 05 ths, 424 10, good 85@9e P hh, 3 Th 43 90, 
indicating 10c advance, mixed droves 3 35@ 


365, poor to common 2435 25, spring lambs 


drove Ss 
] 


95 a yeek 


ittle lighter wit! 


3@5 OU 
At Buffalo, cattle 
with desirable ery fed 
and $4 50 about the top of the 
to good steers, but plain, 
and feeders 2 2542 50, eows 
bulls 2423 50. Milkers 2 P head lower at 0@ 
48. Veal calves steady to firm at 3 50«<5 for 
in to faney. Cattle receipts Monday 
week 110 ealves'= against 1s a 
Kiog receipts running a lit- 
ller but quality good. Market ac- 
tive, opening strong Monday of this week un- 


trade 
beeves 


fairly satisfactory 
steady to tirm 
market. Fair 
3 65@4 10, stoekers 
and heifers 24, 











der reeeipts of 50 double decks. Medium 
weights 3 60@3 70, heavy 3 4943 50, pigs and 
Yorkers 3 9) «44, these prices indicating an ad- 
vance of 5@15c over last week. Sheep supply 
about as large as ean be handled, quality in- 
different, market mot specially active. ‘Trade 
opened steady Monday of this week with 25 
cars on sale; lambs a little easier. Choice to 
fancy ivy wethers 4 25¢4 50, export ewes 
a9 . fair ‘ ice buteher weights 3 24 
$15, poor to cor on 1 50@2 50. Best spring 
lam nO) poor to fair 5 50@4 50, yearlings 





\t New York. tle possibly a shade stead- 
ier but not ; e. Fair inquiry for best 
steers with littl better feeling due to tirmer 
fore 1 marke Transactions on the basis 
of 85 7544 75 for fair to prime steers. Veal 
calye 4 itiful supply and easy unless 
strictly Laney poor to prime 3 50a5 2, but- 
ter es 2 50 Country dressed veais 
5@7. Hogs active and firm at the low prices 


around 3 50¢@4 for common 





heavy to 





choi light, fancy pigs at a small premium. 
Sheep generall steady with ecommon lots 
weak and a fair demand for best grades. Poor 


choice 2 50@4 40, spring lambs 5 50@7. 


At Boston, mili 
> ea for poor to 
good to faney. Two-year-old 
three-year-olds 20@32. 
_At London, American steers firmer at 8/@9fc 
P ib, est dressed weight, with sheep higher 
at 10) 12e. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 
WHOLESALE OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKE COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YOR \t Albany, chickens 14@15ce 


lh cows with youngealves $25 
ordinary and 40@65 for 
steers 1 22. 


‘ 
t 
12@22, 


PRICES AT 


rs AND 


P ib lw, 15a¢16e d w, fowls 11@12e 1 w, tur- 
keys 12a@13e lw, 13@14e dw, dueks 114@12¢ 
lw, 12413 d w, geese 10@1le Il w, 11@12e d w, 


fresh eggs 13@14c P da, beef 5@6e P th, veal 
calves 5@6c, hogs 3}t4fe, mutton 5@6, lamb 

ealf skins 35¢60c ea. Bran $12 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 16@16 50, middlings 1415, 
loose hay 16 50418, baled 16@18, clover 15417, 
Oat straw 9@10, rye 17 50@18. Old potatoes 
dull at G0c P bbl, new 150, Bermuda onions 1 
P cra, cabbage 175@2 P 100, turnips 1 25@ 
175 P 100 behs, green peas T5@80c P bu, beans 
1@ 1 50, radishes 50¢@$1 ¥P 100 behs, red rasp- 

8s 14@1ic P 


Tax 





berri qt, cherries 5@8e, southern 
muskmelons 275@3 50 P bbl, watermelons 15@ 
22 P 100. 


At Syracuse, beef 5@7c P tb, veal 8c, mutton 
5@7c, spring lamb 18@22c, fine washed wool 





- 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 


10412e, medium 15@1li7c, hides 4$@ie, calf 
skins 85¢@$1 10 ea,tallow 3c, chickens 10c P ib 
lw, 14@15e d w, turkeys 17@18e, fresh eggs 
13c P dz. New potatoes 2 25@2 50 P bbl, carrots 
20c P bu, cucumbers 2}@4c ea, radishes 12c PB 
dz, squash 6c¢ ea, green peas 80c@1 ® bu, goose 
berries 6@7e P qt. red raspberries 15c, black 
6@12e, cherries 5@7e P fb. Fresh eggs lsc P 
dz, chickens 10c P th Iw, 14@15c d w, turkeys 
17@18c. Bran 12@15 P ton, middlings 14, loose 
hay 13@17, baled 15@19, oat straw 8@9, rye 
1416. 

PENNSYLVANIA— At Philadelphia, live hens 
1l@itic P ib, spring chickens 1l3e@16ec, fresh 
nearby eggs lij@i2ze P dz. Ch baled timothy 
hay $17 P ton, mixed clover 13415°50, clover 
749, rye straw 19, wheat 88 50. 
berries 6@8e P qt, blaekberries 4@6e, 
inelons 13416 P 100, new southern potatoes Tic 
Pp bbl. 

OHIO—At Columbus, old potatoes out of mar- 
ket, new 30e P bu, new onions 40c, new eab- 
bage $10@15 P100,navy and medium beans 825 @ 
85e P bu, blackberries 14110 P bu, raspberries 
1@1 25, muskmelons 8410 P 100, watermelons 
10413, peaches dull at 40¢50e. Fresh eggs she 
P dz, poultry dull and low, hens 6@6se P tbl 
w,de d w,%turkeys 6c l w, 8e d w, spring ducks 
7c lw, 10@1le d w, spring chickens 10c lw, 
124¢ d w. Best steers4 25 P 100, veal 
calves 4@6, hogs 3 40, sheep 2 50@3, fine wash- 
ed wool 12@13c .P ib, medium and coarse 154 
lde, unwashed 8@12e, hides 33 Bran 11 
P ton, screenings 10, loose hay 11412, baled 
11@12 50, oat straw 727 50, rye 8¢9, wheat 64 
6 50, middlings 13, shorts 10. 

At Toledo, loose hay $13¢15 P ton, baled 
12412 50, rye straw 8@8 50, oat T&T 25, bran 14 
@14 50, middlings 14415. Fresh eggs 11@11he 
P dz, chickens 7¢7Tie P 1 w, turkeys %@10ce, 
ducks 9@10c, geese 83@9ce. New potatoes 50@ 
5dc P bu, new 22 425e, eabbage 150@1 60 P cra, 
turnips 40@45e P bu. 

At Cleveland,new potatoes 30@40c P bu, old 
10412c, red onions $1 50@1 75 P bbl, ecabbages 
3@4 P 100, green peas 50@60c P bu. Poultry 
moderately active. Chickens 88ic P fb I w, roos- 
ters 44 @5c, turkeys 75 48e, ducks 8€12he, fresh 
eggs 10@1le P dz. Baled timothy hay 8414 50 
ton, loose 1415 50, rye straw 629, oat 5 50@6, 
bran 11, middlings 10412. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instanees are 
the produce 


Goose- 


water- 


foe, 









wholesale. They refer to prices at \ 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. F1 
try comsicnees must pay freight and com: 
When sold ina smali way to retailers or 
advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 
moderate 


At New York, a demand, market 
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Ch marrow ’95 $115 P bu, me- 
105, white kidney 1 20@1 25, 
rel 105, blaek turtle seup 1 20, yellow eyes 
120, Cal limas 1 7541 80, green peas TO0@77he. 

At Boston, demand is light and dealers tind 
some difficulty in making sales at quotations. 
Small h p pea $1 254130 B® bu, marrow 1@ 
1 05, screened 8090, seconds T0@50e, Cal pea 
1 351 GO, ch medium Le@1 05, screened 80290e, 
seconds 70@80c, yellow eyes 1@1 20, red kid- 
ney 1 10@1 15, dried limas 34c P th. 

Eges- 

At New York, prices on choice grades are 
held up fairly well, all others weak. Fey 
newlaid nearby 144@15e P dz, state fresh gath- 
ered 1l3e, Pa country marks 12@13e, western 
12c P dz, western and southern poor to a fair, 
$2 40@3 P case. 

At Boston, most “arrivals are more or less 
affected by heat, strictly choice running rath- 
er short. Nearby and Cape fcy 16417e P dz, 
ch fresh eastern l4c, fair to good, 124 413e, 

t and N H ech fresh l4e P dz,Mich faney 12@ 
he, fair to good l0@1le P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a fair supply of southern 
fruit, berries ample, melons liberal. Southern 
peachers $1 25@2 50 P earrier, plums 1¢2 50, 
cherries 8@13 P tb, huckleberries 549e, black- 
berries 4@8c, green gooseberires 448c, black- 
cap raspberries 3@5¢ P pt, red 5e6e, musk- 
melons 142 50 P bbl, watermelons 102415 P 
100. 

At Boston, good qualities are in fair de- 
mand, supplies ample. Ch large cherries 10@ 
lic P tb, Dighton strawberries 547c WP pt, 
Concord 6@10e, blackberries 7410c, blueber- 
ries $@12e, green gooseberries 5«a6e, red rasp- 
berries 3@5c P 4 pteup, Ga watermelons $20¢@ 
30 P 100, peaches 2¢3 P 6-bskt carrier, green 
apples 50e@1 12 P bbl. 

From the general outlook at this early date 
the indications are for a large export trade in 
apples; in Great Britain and the largest apple 
sections of Europe, reports are unfavorable 
for even a fair yield.-—| Lawrence & Co, Bos- 
ton. 


fairly steady. 
dium 1 05, pea 
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Groune? Feeds. 
At New York, a fair activity in mill feeds. 
City bran 55@57Tke P 100 tbs in bags, western 
spring 50@52s¢ in bags, winter 60c, middlings 
Toe, rye feed 50@55c, linseed oil meal S18, 
cottonseed 20, linseed oil cake 16 50417, 
screenings 40@65¢ P 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 95 
wise, grits Y7he@1, coarse corn meal 65<68c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, business 1s slow and although 
recent arrivals have been moderate, there 
is some accumulation and all grades rule 
weak. Prime timothy hay 95c P 100 lbs, No 
18oa%e, No 2 Tra80e, No 3 652@70c, clover 
] 
l 
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nixed 65@75e, clover 55@40e, salt hay 45.@50e, 


ong rye straw Nol %5c@Sl 05, No 2 80¢90e, 
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lifting globe to 
solid tinned steel plute shaped and then retinned. Best 
quality only globe and burner used; they lock down se- 
Ask your dealer for DIETZ LANTERNS 


—accept no othe 


R. E. DIETZ COFIPANY, 60 Laight St., NewYork. 
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A Light on Your Path ‘Ststsneo tao. ; 


If thrown from a 


Dietz Victor Tubular Lantern 


will rival the sunlight. t 
Victor is fitted with handy device for 
light 


The most popular lantern on 


and trim. Oil fount made of a 
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Write for free pocket catalogue. 
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STEEL FRAME, GRAIN 
ano FEF 


LIZER DRILLS 


With the Celebrated Glass Disc 
Fertilizer Distributer and 
Entirely New Force Feed 
Grain Feed, Chain Gearing 
and Ratchet Drive Wheels. 

Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easter than any 
other Lever ever invented. 

New Single Shifter Bar 
with New Lever for shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED 1854. 
Also manufaeturers of BUCKe 
EYE Riding and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Broadcast Seeders, 
Cider Millis and Hay Rakes. 

Branch House: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send for Catalogue. 







P. P. MAST & CO., 12% Canal Street, SPRINCFIELD, QO. 
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short rye 65@70c, oat 40@50c, wheat 40@45c 
tangled rye 60@70c. 

At Boston, the market is heavily supplied 
with low grades, only choice holding steady. 
N Y and ch fey $19@20 P ton, fair to good 16 
50@18 50, eastern 15 50@16 50, ch clover and 
clover mixed 12@14, swale 8 50@9, good to 
prime rye straw 21@22, oat 9@10. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts continue large, and 
with dull trade prices are weak. Southern 
Rose 60@75c P bbl, Chili red 60@75c, seconds 
40@50c, old 25@40c P bbl er sack. 

At Boston the stock is not as good as_ usual 
this year and is poorly sorted. Only choice 
grades are steady. NC Rose and Hebron 
extra $1 P bbl, fair to good T5c, red 50¢c@1, 
Norfolk Rose and Hebrons 1, red Tic, No 2 
stock 50c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, considerable stock on hand 
and prices rather weak. Dressed poultry: 
Turkeys good to ch 10c P th, Phila spring 
chickens 16@22c,- western 14@16c, western 
fowls 94@10c, spring ducks l4c, white squabs 
$2 P dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 11@ 
lic P th, fowls 10@103c, turkeys 8@8}c, ducks 
70@80c P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston, the light arrivals have meta 
ready sale at fair prices. Northern and east- 
ern ch broilers 15@20c P th, extra fowls 13@ 
l4c, spring ducks 15@16c, western iced turkeys 
10@12¢c, chickens 12@17c, fowls llc, pigeons 
$125 P pr. Live fowls. 10c, ducks 11@13c, 
chickens 12@1ic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally ample supply, 

rices irregular. Asparagus 75c@$1 50 P dz 

chs, beets 1 P 100 bcehs, cabbage 2 50@3 50 PB 
100, new carrots 1 P 100 behs, celery 30@35c 
P dz, egg plant 2@3 P bbl, cucumbers 75c@1 
P bskt, green peas 1@1 25 P bag, horse rad- 
ish 3@5c P th, lettuce 1 P bbl, radishes 0@ 
75c P 100 behs, rhubarb 1@1 25 P 100 behs, 
string beans 75c@1 P bskt, spinach 50@75c P 
bbl, white squash Tic P cra, marrow 50@60c 
P cra, turnips, new white 1@2 P 100 bchs. 
Fla tomatoes 50@60c P carrier, Bermuda on- 
ions 75@85c P cra, Egyptian 90c@1 P bag,N O 
1 75@2. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, beef Thc P th, veal calves 
6c l w, 10@12c d w, fowls 10@12¢ 1 w, eggs 15c 
P dz, loose hay $18@20 P ton, rye straw 18, 
old potatoes 30@35 P bu, good to ch emy but- 
ter 20c P th, dairy 18c, cheese 8@9c.—At Prov- 
idence, RI, fresh eggs 19@20c P dz, western 
14@1i5c, fowls 12@15c, veal 7@9c, mutton 7T4@ 
8c, middlings 15@17 50 P ton, linseed meal 20 
@21, hay 21@22, emy print butter 18@19c, tub 
17@18c, dairy l4c, cheese 74@8c.—At Spring- 
field, Mass, old potatoes 25@35c P bu, chick- 
ens 14@16c P th, fowls 11@12c, fresh eggs 17c 
P dz, western 11@12c, beef 6@8c, timothy hay 
19 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 23 50@24, cmy 
butter 19@20c P th, dairy 14@15c, cheese 74@ 
8c.—At Worcester, Mass, emy print butter 18 
@W%c P th, tubs 16@18c, dairy 16@18c, cheese 
8@9c, old potatoes 25@40ce P bu, fowls 14@16c 
P bu, fresh eggs 17@18c P dz, western 12@ 
13c, beef 5@7c, veal 7@9c, mutton 7T@8c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good toch 
emy 16@17ce P th, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch emy 16@17c, dairy 14@15c. 

At New York, the irreguiar quality of 
arrivals works against the market. It sustains 
the price on extra and fancy, makes but causes 
everything to rule dull and low. The market 
is not especially active and export trade is 
comparatively small. Dairy arrives moderately 
and the small amount which grades extra is 
steady. For inferior stuff there is little or 
no inquiry. Prices governing round lots, and 
subject to advance for selections in a small 
way, are as follows: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 154@155 P th, western first 
14@14}c, seconds 12@13c, NY fey emy 15@15he, 
N Y dairy half tubs fey 144@15c, firsts 13@14c, 
western dairy firsts 11@12c, seconds 94@10c, 
factory firsts and extras 10}@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and tending lower. 
Ohio emy 13c P th, Elgin 14}c, dairy 8c.—At 
Cleveland, fairly active. Good to ch cmy 12 
@14hec, dairy 8@12c.—At Toledo, in full supply. 
Good to extra cmy 14@17c, dairy 10@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair de- 
mand for fancy. Western extra cmy 154c P tb, 
fair to prime 12@15c, fey prints 17c. 

At Boston, an exceptionally good grade of 
butter is required to command tup prices. 
There is a fair trade, receipts ample, but not 
much call for low grades. Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vt and N H fey 
emy assorted sizes 16$c P th, northern N Y 16@ 
l6se. western fresh tubs assorted sizes 154@16c, 
northern firsts 15c, eastern 14@15c, western 


firsts 14@14}c, seconds 11@12c, extra Vt dairy 

l4c, N Y l4e, firsts 136, eastern imtcmy 11@ 

12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 7@7fc P tb, flats 7@7Thc,imt Swiss 12c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 8@8kc. 
—At Cuba, about 1600 bxs large white sold at 
6kc, 700 bxs small at 6}@6jfc, 3500 bxs small 
contracted cheese at 62@6{ic, according to size. 

At New York, strictly fancy full cream has 
cleaned up better. Little is wanted however, 
and the limited supply is ample. There is 
no new feature except a slight improvement in 
prices. N Y full cream ch large white fcy 6{@ 
bgc P tb, ch 6$@68c, fair to good 5}@6je, 
colored fancy 6c, good to ch 64@6gc, ch 
small white and colored 7@7}c, ch light 
skims 5@5}c, part skims 4@44c, full skims 1} 
@2e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market 
Family favorites 9c P th, flats 8hc, limburger 
12c.—At Cleveland, quiet and firm. Full 
cream cheddars 8@84c, tlats T@7hc, new skims 
4 @6c, imt Swiss 10@12c.—At Toledo, quiet. 
Full cream 9@ 10c, imt Swiss 11@12sc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and a 
shade easier. N Y full cream small fey 7@7te 
P tb, fairto good 6}@6jc, large fey 6}@7c, 
part skims 4@5hc, full skims 2@3c. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate, de- 
mand light and holders find some difficulty in 
sustaining price. N Y 
P tb, large 7c, firsts 6@64c, seconds 5@5ke, 
Vt small 7@7}e, large 6{@7jc, firsts 6@6he, 
seconds 5@5khe, sage cheese 7T4c, skims 2@4c, 
Ohio flats 64@7c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colorea easy at 73c. 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
A Labor Saving Tobacco Barn. 


unchanged. 


In these times when many tobacco growers 
are discouraged by low prices it behooves 
those who remain in the field to ponder on 
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the situation and see if there is not some way 
out of the difficulty. It is evident that there 
is an overproduction of a very low grade of 
tobacco, the direct cause of which is no doubt 
due to the advent of the transplanters, which 
have lessened the cost of production, thereby 
causing a greater acreage than was set by the 
old back-aching method, until the market is 
flooded with an article fit for little but export 
and therefore commanding a very low figure, 
which bas disgusted growers, so that for the 
past two seasons not more than a third as 
much has been raised, which should be an 
incentive to those left not to abandon the pur- 
suit when provided with all the necessary ap- 
pliances, but to strive to grow a much better 
grade and also to cheapen its cost of produc- 
tion as for as practicable, which will mate- 
rially add to the profit side of the ledger. 
Those about to build or those who could 
well arrange their present sheds to correspond 
with tbe diagram above will find it a 
reat saving oftime, and ogemeny less hand- 
ing,to the common way of handling the crop. 

The shed illustrated is 26 by 9% ft with 
18 ft posts, which will hang four tiers. The 
poles are 3 by 4 of hemlock and run _ length- 
wise of the 16 ft bents. Each bent will hang 
seven lengths of lath in each tier and each 
ole will hang 32 latb; thus each bent will 
1ang 896 lath besides the purlines, which will 
hang nearly 200 lath more or about an acre in 
all. The sbed is cave-sided and has lateral 
ventilators opening between each tier. The 
ventilators bave drop doors which are con- 
nected by rods, which open all four ventila- 
tors at once by a rope attached to the top one 
and running » Goto a pulley secured beneath 
the eaves. At the left of the shed is the strip- 
ping and assorting room, 14 by 14 ft, with the 
storeroom attached, 12 by 16 ft. Running 
from the assorting room the whole length of 
the shed is a track, 3 ft gauge, made by stay- 
ing together the 3 by 4 poles, upon which runs 
a car 4 by 6 ft, upon which the tobaeco after 
being piled four ways (when taken down) can 
be handled by simply separating at intervals 
to accommodate the hand of two men (one 
on each side), when the car can readily be 
ushed to the stripping room, where it soon 

comes fit to strip. These cars are very 
light, the wheels being turned from a log to 


Y small extra 7}@Thic. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION---TOBACCO 


about 10 in, with a flange like acar wheel. 
The foregoing will be found yery convenient 
and easily made by anyone handy with tools. 
oan 
The New York Market. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the 
trade has the anxiety to inspect samples of a 
new crop been so great as just at present. Pros. 
pective buyers—and there will be plenty of 
them—must, however, have patience for the 
next thirty or more days before the 1895 cro 
ison view. Everything points to a bris 
demand for all kinds of new domestic leaf, 
and it is safe to predict that by the latter part 
of next month at larger quantity of the 1895 
leaf will have changed hands than has been 
sold of any crop at the corresponding season 
in previous years. The outlook for domestic 
leaf is very promising, and a steady and 
healthy trade may be expected. The nonde- 
script quality of a large portion of the 1895 
Sumatra crop must and will bring domestic 
wrapper goods to the front, and the unparallel- 
ed condition of the Havana market must 
have the same effect on everything in the 
domestic line that will make a serviceable 
filler. From the growing districts we learn that 
plants are doing finely, the weather during 
June having been all that farmers could de- 
sire.—[{Tobacco Leaf. 

Onto—Offerings, though continuing heavy, 
do not show any improvement in quality, nor 
has the market manifested any further new 
animation. The excessive supply of inferior 

rades more than meets the demand, and 
10lders, while not satisfied with quotations, 
close out at such prices as they can obtain, 
the good reports of the growing crop offering 
no incentive for improvement. 


Farming in Switzerland—Out of a total area 
ot 15,964 sq mi, nearly a third is totally un- 
productive. About 68 percent of the culti- 
vated area is meadow land and pasture and 
28 per cent arable, half of the latter being 
sown in grain and the remainder potatoes, 
clover, etc. The average size of farms in 
canton of Berne is about 20 acres. There are 
5500 cheese making establishments in Switzer- 
land, annual exports exceeding 20,000 tons. 





Diarrhea.—C. U. has a cow which has 
chronic diarrhea; the animal appears healthy 
and it does not seem to make any difference 
what kind of food she eats. Her calf is af- 
fected in the same way. Treatment: Acetate 
of lead 6 dr and powdered opium 1 oz; mix, 
divide into eight doses. Give one twice a 
day inl ptstarch gruel. Follow this with 
powdered catechu 2o0z and prepared chalk 
6 oz and powdered gentian and ginger 6 oz 
each; mix, divide into 16 doses, give one 
twice a day in starch gruel 1 qt. tepeat if 
needed. Give the calf catechu 1 oz, opium 4 
oz and prepared chalk 2 oz; mix, divide in- 
to 12 doses, give one twice a day in4 pint 
starch gruel . 


Greased Heels.—Subscriber has a_ horse 
which has running sores between fetlock and 
hoof. Poultice the parts with linseed meal 
poultice for a few days, then clean the parts 
and take a probe to find the depth cf the 
openings and where the matter is coming 
from, and if there are any roll up 1 gr 
bichloride of mercury in a small piece of tis- 
sue paper, cone shaped, and pres it into 
the opening. Serve all the openings in this 
way, let it alone for four days, then clean it 
and inject a little of the following twice a 
day: Acetate of lead 4 0z, sulphate of zino 
4 oz and water 1 pt; or oxide of zine 1 oz and 
vaseline 2 oz; mix, rub on alittle once a day. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Imperial Galvanized Steel Windmill made 
by Mast Foos & Co, Springtield, O, and ad- 
vertised in this paper, is worth investigating. 
It contains a greater number of fans than are 
used in other similar mills. The frame is en- 
tirely of steel, and the engine gear or working 
parts are made entirely of malleable iron. In 
this frame is the patent internal gear, which 
reduces the speed of the pump to two and one- 
half times that of the wheel, bringing three 
cogs into mash instead of one; a great advan- 
tage. The spring governor and brake are new 
and effective, and tne four post galvanized 
steel derrick is made in sections of ten feet, 
with cross girt every five feet, with a perma- 
nent ladder, strong and durable. The company 
is building a new power windmill, built on 
the latest scientific principles,and warranted to 
do as good work as any mill made. The com- 

any are well and favorably known as the 
puilders of the genuine Buckeye force pumps, 
which are especially adapted for use with 
these windmills. 








EVENINGS AT HOME, 


Honest endeavor is ne’er thrown away: 
God gathers the failures day by day, 
And works them into his perfect plan 

In ways that are not for us to scan. 


L. C. W. 





Millard’s Housekeeping. 


By Jean Wez. 








OU CAN GO JUST as well as 
not, my dear,’’ said Mr Mil- 
lard,as his wife was bewail- 
ing the impossibility of 
leaving home to visit her 
mother, who had invited 
her. ‘‘But how will you 
get along when I am 

gone?”’ ‘‘Asif I could not keep house as 
well as any woman!’’said Mr Millard, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘That is, if had a mind to. It 
would be a little strange if aman that could 
build a steam engine, and tame the electric- 
ity, and calculate the eclipses for hundreds 
of years to come, could not boil a potato and 
make coffee in a pot!’’ 

So Mrs Millard relying upon her hus- 
band’s capacity as a_ household-manager, 
departed for her mother’s. Mr Millard invit- 
ed Jim Ramey, a bachelor chum of his, to 
come and board with him during the absence 
of Mrs Millard. He had boasted of his ability 
to manage domestic affairs more than once to 
Ramey, and he wanted to prove that he had 
not been overrating his talent. Mrs Millard 
had kindly offered ‘‘to leave something 
cooked,’’ but her husband had objected. So 
the young wife gave the bread and cold meat 
that were left from breakfast to a needy 
tramp; and in consequence Millard’s cupboard 
was left bare, literally. Ramey had come 
over the night before to help Millard start 
out fair; and when Mrs Millard was out of 
the house they began planning their work 
for the day. 

‘IT am to be at the office at 11,’’ said 
lard, ‘‘and it’s now 9. That gives us two 
hours to get the dinner cooking, wash the 
dishes and do the chamberwork. Dinner 
will cook while we are down town, of course. 
My wife always gets it a-going, and then sits 
down to her sewing or her fancy work till 
it’s time to put it on the table. Ramey, did 
it ever strike you that women have an all-fired 
easy time of it?’’ 

‘*Of course they have,’’ said Ramey, with 
emphasis; ‘‘anybody could see that, with half 
aneye. Yetthey’re always complaining of 
being overworked.’’ 

Millard seized the boiling teakettle from 
the stove, but dropped it instantaneously, and 
the water ran into the coal in the hod, and 
under the mat, and under the door into the 
dining-room. 

‘*Ou-G-H!”’ cried Millard, blowing and rub- 
bing his scalded wrist, ‘it must have been 
the steam. Confound the thing! I didn’t 
think of the steam. Good gracious! the wa- 
ter’s running all over the house. Give me a 
rag, quick! I’ll mop it up.”’ 

He seized the fine damask tablecloth which 
Ramey handed him from a drawer, got down 
on his knees, and commenced sopping up the 
water. 

‘*Your coat-tails are in the coal hod,”’ cried 
Ramey. ‘‘ By George! it’s too bad, and that 
delicate gray, too!’’ Millard gotup with a 
hurried whisk of the tails aforesaid, and they 
swept a five-dollar china tureen from the ta- 
ble, and broke it into fragments. 

‘*Tt never rains but it pours,’’ said Millard, 
striving hard to keep his temper, as he sur- 
veyed the wet black streaks on his coat. ‘‘I’ll 
send the coat to my uncle in the country, and 
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say nothing to Anne about it. We’ve made 
rather a bad beginning, Jim, but we shall 
come out all right. And we’ll wash the 
dishes in cold water.’’ 

‘*Which will you do, wash or wipe?’’ asked 


Ramey. 

‘I’ll wash, because I have got an apron 
on,’’ said Millard, as he piled the dishes into 
the pan miscellaneously, tins and china all 
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together, and dashed some cold water on 
them. 

‘‘Where’s the dish-cloth I wonder?’’ poking 
around under the sink, and bringing to light a 
calico rag, which had evidently been used§to 
clean lamps. 

‘‘What in the dickens is 
strong of kerosene?’’ 


it that smells so 
asked Ramey, snifiing 
the air suspiciously. ‘‘I wonder if I’ve got 
any on my clothes?’’ glancing around be- 
hind him, and examining the skirts of his 
coat. ‘‘By Jove, Millard, it’s your dish- 
cloth! The oil is fairly dripping out of it.’’ 

Millard threw it on the floor with a gesture 
of disgust, and substituted the towel they had 
just wiped their hands on. The cold water 
flew in every direction, but the grease did 
not start on the dishes. Ramey suggested 
soap, which slightly mended matters, but not 
entirely satisfactury. ‘‘Seems to me the 
dishes don’t feel nor smell just as they do 
when Anne washes them,’’ said Millard, 
thoughtfully; ’’but then perhaps it is imagi- 
nation. Now, Jim, what shall we have for 
dinner?’’ 

‘Perhaps it had better be a simple one till 
we get the hang of things a little,’’ said Jim, 
with caution. ‘‘What do you say to a chick- 
enpie, tenderloin steak, a custard pudding, 
and some light hot biscuit?’’ 

‘*Admirable! Nothing could be better or 
simpler. I will go out and order the chicken 
and the steak, and you shall make the pud- 
ding. I guess Anne would stare if she could 
see how nicely we are doing.’’ 

He put on another coat, went out, and soon 
returned with the chicken and the steak. 
Ramey was making the pudding. He had an 
old cookbook on the shelf before him, which 
he looked at surreptitiously now and then. 
He broke his eggs into a pan, poured in 
some milk, dumped in a scoopful of sugar, 
salted the compound, gave it a stir, and set 
it down on a chair, while he and Millard 
went to the window to see an old man, who 
had lost his hat, run after it. When the two 
housekeepers returned to business they were 
just in season to see Pedro, Mr Millard’s pet 
pointer, cleaning out with the most scrupu- 
lous nicety the dish where the embryo pud- 
ding had been left. 

‘*We won’t say anything about 1t to Anne,’’ 
said Mr Millard. ‘‘She might think we were 
careless. Now, Jim, you construct the biscuit, 
and I’ll go for the pie. I wonder if this 
chicken is a hen! Humph! it smells rather 
old or something, but of course it’s all ready 
to cook. Now for the crust—flour and water 
and baking powder. They make all kinds of 
pastry, don’t they?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes—that is, I think so,”’ 
doubtfully. ‘‘That is, all the 
vertisements say that baking 
anything; and of course it 
erust.”’ 

Millard had taken off his cuffs, and poured 
a couple of quarts of water into a pan, which 
he stirred thoughtfully, and added several 
spoonfuls of baking powder. 


said Jim, 
newspaper ad- 
powder will do 
will make pie 


eer 


This amount of water will make crust 
enough, won’t it, Jim?”’ 
‘*T should say so,’’ returned Jim, manipu- 


lating his ‘‘light’’ biscuit, the dough of which 
was sadly inclined to run up his arms, under 
his coat-sleeves, and two big dabs of which 
were sticking, all unnoticed, to the legs of 
his pantaloons. Millard stirred ip the flour 
rapidly, putting in a good deal of muscle, and 
making the flour fly right and left. His hair 
and whiskers and eye-brows were peppered, 
and when he had stirred in all the flour in 
the house, the mass was still a little thin. 
‘*By Jove!’’ said Millard, eying the result 
before him, ‘‘there is a half a bushel of it; 
I never saw so much chicken-pie crust before. 
But this is a large chicken—a full-grown one, 
adult, in fact, and a strong one, too, or my 
nose deceives me; but I guess this crust will 
hold him. Hold it open in the middle, Jim, 
while I envelope the biped in the crust.’’ 

The chicken, with his legs and head sstill 
adorning his body, was put into, the middle 
of the dough, and the covering patted down. 

Millard stepped back and eyed the construc- 
tion of his hands critically. 

‘*Jim,’’ said he, ‘‘I think—yes, I am cer- 
tain, that Anne never cooks them with their 
legs on.’’ So they cut off the legs, thrust the 
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mass into the oven of the stove, put some po- 
tatoes to boil, opened the draught of the 
steve, locked the door, and went down town. 

At 3, serenely smiling, our two house- 
keepers ascended the front steps of the Mil- 
lard mansion. An odor, infinitely worse than 
the atmosphere of any soap-boiling establish- 
ment, met them as the door opened. They 
looked at each other. 

‘*What in the dickens is that?’’ they cried 
in chorus, and both made for the kitchen. 

No wonder there had been a smell. The 
chicken pie had burned fast to the bottom of 
the oven, and lay there, with the smoke 
pouring from it, a blackened mass of cinders; 
and Jim’s lighv biscuit had burned entirely 
up, and left nothing but the pan, which had 
melted down into amass of solid tin, and 
run out on the floor, wihch it had set on fire, 
and which was smoldering away, threatening 
every moment to burst into flame. The only 
wonder was that the house had not been 
burned down before they returned. The tea- 
kettle had boiled dry and cracked in two, and 
everything in the room was covered witha 
deposit of the blackest soot. The two con- 
federates exchanged glances. But they did 
not speak. It was no time for words. 

Millard seized the duster, and began to 
whisk the soot from the furniture, while Jim, 
with a courage which did him credit, pro- 
ceeded to get the chieken pie out of the oven, 
by the help of the tongs. 

‘“*T declare, Millard,’’ said he, as he hurried 
along, with the grease dripping from his 
burden and smearing the kitchen floor from 
one end to the other, ‘‘I believe that the rea- 
son the thing smelled so strong was that we 
didn’t take out the insides of the critter.’’ 

‘‘Jerusalem!’’ said Millard, ‘‘is that so? 
Well, if that’s the case it’s lucky for us that 
it burned up.’’ 

The two men set to work to wipe up the 
floor, and while they were thus engaged, the 
door-bell rang. 

‘““You go,’’ said 
smutty as I am.’’ 

‘*No, you go,’’ said Ramey. ‘‘I am so hot, 
Iam afraid I will take cold.’’ While they 
parleyed, the unmistakable giggle of young 
girls broke on their ears, and consternation 
seized them. 

‘‘Tt’s Anne’s sister Kate!’’ cried Millard. 
‘*‘And Mary Brown, too!’’ cried Ramey. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have her see me for all I’m worth. 
Great Peter! What shall I do?’”’ 

‘‘Kate has gota key. She will come in in 
spite of us! said Millard. ‘‘Anne gave it to 
her so that she need not wait at the duor. Per- 
dition take the girls! Why couldn’t they have 
waited till we’d things straightened out? 
I’m going to run for it.’’ As he finished, Mil- 
lard dove down the cellar stairs,while Ramey 
followed. Both men hid behind the coal-bin. 

Soon the girls’ voices were heard in the 
kitchen above. Exclamations, peals of sii- 
very laughter, rattling of dishes and a melee 
of sounds generally, and then the two cul- 
prits in the cellar heard the girls descending 
the cellar stairs. 

‘“*They are hiding somewhere, of course,’’ 
said Kate. ‘‘Charles has bragged so much 
about how much he could cook and keep a 
house in order, that he’d rather die than face 
us. And he knows I should tell Anne. Good 
heavens, what a mess!’’ 

The girls came daintily along, holding up 
their skirts. Directly Kate got a glimpse of 
Jim’s face, smeared with smut and hair disor- 
dered, she uttered a piercing scream. 

‘‘It’s a negro,’’ she cried, seizing Mary and 
dragging her back. ‘‘He’s as black as the 
ace of spades. And sucha dreadful counte- 
nance! I shall die of fright!’’ 

‘““Two of them!’’ cried Mary, as Jim and 
his friend rose from their concealment. 
‘‘Heaven help us! I’ll call the police!’’ she 
started to rush up the stairs, but Jim Ramey 
caught her by the skirts and held her back. 

‘*Do stop, Mary—for heaven’s sake, stop 
and don’t make an alarm! It’s only Charley 
and I, and we—-we—that is. we’ve been doing 
a little cooking, and we ain’t just ready to 
see company—’’ 

‘“‘Oh, Charley, Charley,’’ cried Kate, ‘‘ what 
would Anne say if she could see how you’ve 
kept house?’’ 

‘‘IT was an ass to boast,’’ 


Millard, ‘‘you ain’t so 


said Charl ey, 
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frankly, ‘‘and I am willing to confess it. You 
may tell Anne so when you write to her. And 
Jim and I will get our meals at a hotel. I 
think it will be cheaper and easier for all 
concerned.’’ 

“JT should think it woultd,’’ said Kate. 

Jim and Mary Brown lingered behind, to 
say they thought it would too, and to say 
something vague and sweet about the house- 
keeping they proposed to set up jointly. Only 
Mary, not Jim, was to be housekeeper. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


Children of yesterday, 
Ieirs of to-morrow, 

What are you weaving— 
Labor and sorrow? 

Look to your looms again; 
Faster and faster 

Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master. 

Life’s in the loom, 

livom for it—room! 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor 
And sweeten the suvrrow, 
Now— while the shuttles tly 
Faster and faster, 
Up and be at it— 
At work with the Master 
He stands at your loom, 
Room for bim—noowm! 


Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to-morrow, 

Look at sour fabric 

Of labor and sorrow. 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster, 
Turn it—and lo, 

The design of the Master! 
The Lord’s at the loom, 
Rioom fur him—rooimn! 

—|Mary A. Lathbury. 

The Common People.—God must have loved 
the common people, he made so many of 
them.—; Abraham Lincoln. 

In Danger.— Any an is not only un- 
fortunate, but in danger, who is not related 
reat overshadowing sonl in some- 
hich the original 
Spirit at 


young m 


to some g 
thing the same way in w 
apostles were related to the Holy 
Pentecost.—|C. H. Parkhurst, D D. 

Liberty.—Where liberty is, there is my coun- 
try Benjamin Franklin. 


ll upon God's 


Pray 
but ] 


Phillips Brooks. 
L I 


er is not conquering God’s reluctance, 
\ ‘ 


iving hi willingness. 


_ 


Misrepresented.—One reason whiy young 
men are loath to accept religion is that itis 
grossiy and grievously misrepresented.—[ Rev 
George H. Hepworth. 


Wealth in itself cannot be said to be either 
good or evil. It is simply force; and like the 
lightning, or the sunlight, or the ocean, it 
Withers or nourishes, smites or runs errands for 
us, devastates or fertilizes, accordingly as itis 
understood or used. If it is not good in 
itself, it is the condition of almost all good. 
It is the lever by which the race has been lift- 
ed from barbarism to civilization.—[Rev 
Minot J. Savage. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 

The second boy brought for his teacher’s in- 
spection ten birds, all nicely stuffed and mount- 
ed, and this is what he said in regard to getting 
them: ‘‘It was a whole week before I secur- 
ed my first bird and this was a (boy’s nick- 
name and a color). Ishotitin a meadow, 
where I had heard these birds calling the 
night before. Lalso shot a (to defrand and 
a preposition) and a (an exclamation, a kind of 
grain, and ancient). The next day I got a 
(color and a noted Emglish physician born in 
1814 and died in 1854) and a (another color 
and the first chief justice of the United 
States). This made half the number I was 
to get, in two days, and [ felt sure of the 
rest, for there were many other kinds that I 
had seen, and knew I would get a shot at 
before ny vacation was over. The next time 
I went out with my gun I saw a (personal 
pronoun and to manage) which I succeeded in 
getting after four hours of waiting. I also got 
a (to peddle) the same evening. The next 
day I shota (to wrangle and a file), anda 
¢a moorand humble). It was a week before I 
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got my last bird which was a common (a 
greedy person, a letter and toward). With 
these I felt I had done my share, and so I did 
not shoot anything else, although I saw sev- 
eral kinds of birds that I did not have.”’ 


—— 
The Children’s Table. 

Seconds the Motion.—I live in Washington 
and Shelton is the nearest town, which is 
about four miles distant. It is very pleas- 
ant to live near the waters of Puget sound, 
where there are plenty of clams and oysters 
and other food. Ihave been reading letters 
from the Tablers this evening, and I read one 
which said that the girls and boys ought to 
make the letters more interesting, and beat 
the grown-up Tablers. Isecond the motion. 
[Archer P. Willey. 

Likes to Read Shakespeare.—I wonder if any 
of our Tablers ever read any of Shakespeare’s 
works? I have and I found them very inter- 
esting. Screech Owl wondered how many there 
were that wrote letters for. this paper who 
were musical? Iam and have an organ and 
play some. My father has a sugar orchard and 
makes maple sugar. We have made 335 1bs 
this year. My school began last Monday. I 
have about two miles to walk. I am 13 years 
old.—| Robin. 


Mistletoe in the North.—Several of 
subscribers have asked for a sprig of iistle- 
toe, and also for points as to whether mistle- 
to@can be propagated north. Most have sent 
stamps for sprigs, which will be mailed to 
them as soon as I get a boy toclimb an oak 
tree. I’m almost too old to climb much,  be- 
ing a granddad, 64, and a lone widower for 15 
years. t 


your 


I see no reason why mistletoe should 
not grow on Oaks at the north, as cold does 
not affect it. I am inclined to think that af- 
ter the bark loosens I could eut out young 
sprouts one to three inches long, and that 
these might be sent in boxes with moss or 
wet cotton, and be inserted under the bark of 
a vigorous growing limb. A graft so fixed 
might grow. Tut the sure and natural way 
would be to mash some of the berries on a 
limb, partiy.under scales of the rough bark 
and next to the smooth. The seeds are in- 
closed in a white sticky substance. I do not 
expect to find any berries now, as November 
and December e the time to t them.—|W. 
M. Evans, Amlierst, Va. 

A Stranger from Colorado.—Will yon allow a 
stranger from way off here in Colorado to 
come and sit by the Table and have a friendly 
chat? The letters interest me very much, and 


most of them are very goo ie 


re 
Bt 


sensible ones, 


‘too. I wonder if any of this circle are from 


my state I have lived here on a homestead 
for six years and I think the country is very 
nice, only rather lonely. I live 40 miles east 
of Colorado Springs. Lagree perfectly with 
W. M. Evans. How many went to see, or at 
least read of, the ice palace at Leadville, Col, 
this winter? I was there the 15th of last 
January. I thought it was fine. We passed 
through the royal gorge on our way there. 
The scenery was grand. Before we came 
home we took a trip around the state, and 
also went inte the Coenhoven tunnel at As- 
pen. The tunnelis 34 miles long and is light- 
ed by electric lights.—| Minnie V. Snyder. 


Birds, Books, Stamps.—Good ior Prairie Girl! 
I agree with you perfectly, only my opinion 
goes somewhat farther, and in spite of all 
that Hoot Owl is saying against the jay bird, 
I cannot find itin my heart to make it nec- 
essary to kill. A little poem runs thus: 

“OQ, do not seek to take the life 
Which thou canst never give.”’ 

I wish someone would read a good lecture 
on nbarrow-toed shoes and deformed feet. 
To Book Lover,I have read 60 books including 
novels, history, travel, poems, etc, and am 
proud to say that a very great many were 
written by famous authors. My favorite nov- 
elist is Sir Walter Scott. I have never read 
many books of adventure and so have no 
really favorite author in that line. If I am 
not mistaken the word ‘*‘book’’ is first found 
in Exodus, i7th chapter, 14th verse. Is 
there anyone around the Children’s Table 
who is interested in the collection of stamps? 
[ have 175 different kinds, all nicely mounted 
in analbum. Forty-four of these are from 
the United States.—[A. Franklin Shull, Sul- 
phur Grove, O. 





When you come in hot 
-- thirstv,—HIRES Root- 
er. 


Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
4 2c. package makeS 6 gallons. So'd everywhere. 


WOMEN DISCOURAGED. 


Good and Sufficient Reasons for 
the Blues. 
Doctors Fail to Understand Symptoms 
That Are Danger Signals. 


A marked trait in woman’s character 
is to place implicit confiden¢e in her 
physician. 

A man must work entirely from thee 

ory in the 


diseases, 

for unfor- 

tunately 

facts based 

upon actual 

knowledge, belong 

to tue female sez 

alone. Many wo- 

men who pert 

odically suf- 

fer with at- 

tacks of 

faint- 

ness, dix 

ziness, 

extreme 

lassitude, 

‘*don’t care” 

or want-to-be-left-alone feeling, de 

not at first realize that these are 

the infallible symptoms of womb 

trouble and the forerunners of great 
suffering. 

Soon they grow to feel that the 
doctor does not understand their case, 
Then they remember that ‘‘a woman 
best understands a woman’s ills,” and 
turn to Mrs. } 

The following letter is 
tive illustration of this fact :— 

‘‘Four years ago I began to suffer 


D> 


5 
*inkham. 


ut one posi- 


with great weak- 
ness of the genera- 

tive organs. My 

womb was pro- 

lapsed; I suffered 

with continual 

backache and all 

the other pains 

that accompany 

that weakness. I 

tried doctor after 

doctor, had 

operations. The 

final operation Y/ 

after which I 

became a total 

wreck, was 

scraping of the 

womb. A friend, one dar, 
yended to my husband your Com- 
pound. He bought mea bottle. The 
relief I experienced after taking it, 
was wonderful. I continued its use, 
and I am glad to say my recovery is @ 
perfect surprise to everybody that 
knows me.”—Mrs. B. Buu, 4940 San 
Francisco Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


recom: 





te, EABN GOLD WATCH! 


i ~ We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell 60 lbs. toearp® 
WALTHAM GOLD Watcn and CHAIN; 
25 Ibs. for ASILVER WATCH and CHAIN; 
Wibs., fora SOLIp GOLD RinG; 50 Ibs. 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 1bs. 
for a Lapigs’ Bicyete (High Grads 

* pneu. tires). Send your full address om 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 


VHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





THE CANNING SEASON. 


Ways of Keeping Green Corn. 





I. M. CROSS. 
Canned Corn.—Select corn that is fullin the 
milk, but not hard. With a sharp knife score 


the kernels by ec 


itting through the center of 
every row, then cut from the cob and with the 
back of the scrape all the milk off the 
cob. Put abouta teacupfulinto a Mason quart 
jar and pound it down with a small wooden 
maul, made like a potato masher; keep add- 
ing corn and pounding it down until the jar 
is filled to within half an inch of the top. 
There must be no air spaces between the ker- 
+ milk must fill every Put 

and t about halfway, 
set the jar into a kettle of cold water, having 
placed a plece of board between bottom of jar 
it boil three hours, then screw 
possible—then boil 
one hour longer. As the jar is cold, 
wrap in brown paper and put on its side in 


knife 


nels and the 
the rublLer on 


l space. 
he cover 


and ke ttle: let 
the cover on as tightly as 


SOON as 


the coolest part of the cellar. sy so using a 
wash boiler to boil them in, four jars may be 


canned at a time. 
Salted Corn.—Plunge ears of corninto boiling 
water about two minutes to set the milk; cat 
from the cob, without scoring the kernels. Puta 
layer of coarse salt an inch in depth in the bot- 
tom of a wooden firkin or butter tub, thén a 
layer of corn three inches in depth,then another 
of salt an inch deep, and so on till the firkin 
is full. The last layer must be salt. It should 
be packed solid. <A plate is put over the top 
and a heavy weight. When wanted for use, 
it is freshened by soaking in two waters, then 
cooked Anyone who has 
never tried this way of preserving green corn 

' will be surprised to find how nice it is and 


like canned corn. 


how inuch of the good, green corn flavor is 
retainecl. 
Dried Corn.—Put the ears into boiling water 


score 


two or three minutes, the kernels and cut 
from the cob, spread upon sheets of wrapping 


or manilla paper, and dry in the sun ora 


warm (not hot) oven. It can be stored in pa- 
per bags. When wanted for use, put to soak 
over night and cook very slewly for about two 
hours. 
en —- 
Success in Canning Fruit. 
DOLA FAY. 

Select good, sound fruit for canning, never 
use shriveled or withered fruit. If you raise 
your fruit do not let it get too ripe be- 
fore picking it. Itis best for canning just be- 
fore the mel ’ tage, for if over-ripe the fla- 
vor is not delicate and much of the juice 
is d ed. Small fruit, such as_ berries, 
cherries, etc, should be picked early in the 


day, as soon the dew is off, and can 


immediately. Before cooking the fruit see 
that the jars are clean and that the rubber 
and cover for each jar fit perfectly. Do not 


a poor rubber. If the 

stiff, soften them by 
not 
The 


risk a jar of fruit with 
hard and 

amilnonia water; if this does 

it is best to buy new ones. 


rubbers are 
soaking in 


soften them, 


self-sealing glass jars are liked the best by 
most housekeepers. Earthen jars or jug: 
having a small top will be found satisfactory. 


Fill the jars with hot water and put them ina 
basin of hot water and set them on the stove. 
Cook the fruit in a granite ware or a porcelain- 
lined kettle and stir with & silver or wooden 
spoon. “Weigh the fruit and sugar. Use the 
best grade of sugar. The quantity depends 
upon the acidity of the fruit. 

The general rule is to allow } 1b of sugar to 
1 lb of fruit, though fruit require more 
and ot!) Make a syrup of sugar and 
enough water to dissolve it, let the syrup boil 


some 






s less. 


and remove the scum, then add the fruit and 
allow to boil slowly until a straw’ will 
pass through them. Stir carefully from the 


bottom to insure their cooling evenly. Cook 
only enough fruit at a time to fill two jars, 
Cooking a larze quantity at a time injures the 
Shape of the fruit. When the fruit is ready to 
can, empty the boiling water out of the jars 
and fill immediately with the boiling fruit. 
This ean best be done by using a funnel and 
asmall milk dipper. The jar must be full. 
If any air bubbles ara seen, pass the spoon 


down the side of the jar and bring them to the 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


top and burst. Wipe off every particle of fruit 
that may have been spilled on the outside of 


the jar, put on the rubber and cover and 
screw down as tightly as possible. Wring a 
small towel out of warm water and wrap 


around each jar, then lift them carefully out 
of the boiling water and set them on a table, 
out of the draft, to cool. When cold tighten 
each jar with a small wrench. Turn them 
gently upside down and let remain three or 
four hours. If at the end of that time no 
juice exudes from the covers, your work is 
well done. If, however, the slightest moist 
ure is seen on the outside, the cooking proc- 
ess must be done over. 

To prevent apples, pears, peaches and such 
fruit that require paring, from turning black, 
put them in cold water as soon as pared and 
let remain until ready to use. 

Currants mixed with an 
raspberries make a delicious sauce. Too 
much boiling will harden the seeds of cur- 
rants. Canned black currants make excellent 
pies. Before cooking for canning, pour boil- 
ing water over them and let them remain in 
the water three or four minutes, then thor- 
oughly drain. This process removes the disa- 
greeable odor that is peculiar to black cur- 
rants. 

Peaches, cherries, and plums have a finer fla- 
vor if part of the pits are left in the fruit. 

Canned fruit should be kept in a cool, dry, 
dark place. Boxes with closely fitting covers 
raised from the cellar floor by blocks under 
the corners and lined with brown building 
paper, are nice for keeping canned fruit in. 

When you have trouble starting the fruit jar 
cover dip the cover in hot water fora short 
time, dry it and it will move easily. 

eS 
The Early Cucumbers. 


equal weight of 


Rine Cucumber Pickles.—Pare 12 large cu- 
cuinbers and take out the pulp. Cut them in 
strips about 2 inches wide and 3 inches long. 
Boil 2 lbs of sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, 1 oz 
broken cinnamon and 4 oz whole cloves, skim 


and cook the cucumbers in the syrup till ten- 


der, then skim out. Cook the syrup 15 min- 
utes, pour over the cucumbers and when cold 
Lie up closely. 

Spiced Cucumber Pickles (green).—Wash the 
cucumbers, pack them in a jar with a plate 


over them, then cover with strong brine. In 
24 hours pour off the 
equal quantity of vinegar. 


brine and measure an 


Rinse the cucum- 


bers in water and seald them in the vinegar, 
to which has been added a teacupful of sugar, 
an ounce each of whole cloves and breken 
cinnamon, a tablespoonful pepper corns, 
and a little sliced horse-radish root. As soon 
as the vinegar is scalding hot fill the cans, 


pour over the vinegar and seal. This amount 
of sugar and for 100 


inches long. 


cucumbers 2 


spice is 
——— 

Ice and Ice Water.—One way in which to 
keep ice without a refrigerator is to wrap it 
in several thicknesses of newspaper, then in 
flannel, and putit on the cellar bottom. A 
flannel blanket serves a@ good purpose. The 
best way to keep ice is to spread a large paper 
on the cellar bottom and on it place a feather 
pillow or cushion. (FI have a square cushion 
for this purpose.) Put the ice in a not too 
shallow dish, cover it with a towel, set the 
dish on the pillow or cushion and tuck anoth- 
er one closely about it. A neighbor who had 
no cellar kept ice quite a while by putting 
the dish in a feather bed. 

Ice water can be kept cold several hours by 
cutting two thicknesses of heavy brown paper 
of sufficient size and suitable shape to enclose 
the pitcher or jar, and tying the top. 
Between these place a thick layer of cotton 
batting, bring all up over the top and tie 
closely. It just oceurs to me thatif the wa- 
ter was put in self-sealing glass cans it would 
be still better, but I never tried it. 

The temperature of a room can be 
time by 
from ice 
over a 


over 


lowered 
wringing 
or very 
clothes 


several degrees in a short 
a sheet so it will not drip 
cold water, and throwing it 


horse. If renewed often the change is soon 
apparent. This is a very simple and effectual 


way of cooling the air of a sick room and is 

very refreshing to the patient, often inducing 

sleep without the use of narcotics. 
Applications of pounded ice will check 
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profuse and dangerous hemorrhages. The 
irritation in children induced by teeth- 
ing is often alleviated by placing small 
bits of ice in the mouth; they allay thirst, 
soothe the inflamed gums and are apparently 
greatly enjoyed. Very young infants suffer 
from thirst in hot weather, and are often peev- 
ish and fretful from this unsuspected cause. 
Tiny particles of ice can be safely and more 
easily given than cold water.—[Sarah E. 
Wilcox. ’ 


Battling With the Ants.—If Robert Dickin- 
son will take one pound of sulphur and 2 oz 
tartaric alkali crystals, mix well, and 
sprinkle a little on the infested parts of the 
room, he will not be troubled with ants again 
very soon. This is a very effective and cheap 
disinfectant, as the tartaric alkali crystals do 
not lose their strength on being exposed to 
the air. They may be found in great abun- 
dance in my locality.—|Charles Wave, Cali- 
fornia. 

A nickel’s worth of cobalt will last for a 
number of years. Take avery small quantity 
in a small flat dish, putting sugar and water 
on it and keeping it im the places infested by 
ants. Itis poisonous and any careful drug- 
gist will label it so.—[{An Oldtime Subscriber. 
corrosive sublimate in hot water 
and with a brush put it wherever the ants 
come. This wili drive them away. Or wet 
paper with this and lay it on shelves. I pre- 
pare paper enough for a season, dry and lay in 
asafe place. I have used it for more than 30 
years and never failed. It is equally good for 
bedbugs. In spring I always wash all bed- 
steads as a preventive. Keep away from chil- 
dren, as it is poisonous.—{M. L. Gibbs. 


Dissolve 





A Summer Kitchen is what many a bhard- 
working wife longs for at this season. If she 
could only do her cooking in an airy and 
shady place, it would be so much easier. A 
little ingenuity can rig up such a place at 
slight expense in the woodshed, or by inclos- 
ing a back piazza with mosquito netting or 
wire. If these don’t exist, build a cheap 
lean-to roof on the most shady side of the 
house and use the wire netting for the sides. 
A hop vine, grapevine or some other quick- 
growing vine at each corner will add shade 
and beauty. And those who have some such 
convenience know how much pleasanter and 
easier it makes the summer’s housework. In 
spite of the cheapness of mosquito netting ef 
either cloth or wire, how many a farm house 
is not equipped with even this simple means 
of keeping out flies, mosquitoes, etc. In these 
and other little ways, itis easy to mightily 
lighten the housewife’s burden. during the 
heated term.—[{Mrs L. C. M. 





A Diet of Flowers.—Mrs, Cleveland intro- 
duced an innovation at a recent ladies’ lnneh- 
eon, which she gave at the White House. The 
novelty was an assortment of various kinds 
of tlowers for eating. There was a salad of 
nasturtiums, and another salad composed of 
beautiful bell-shaped blossoms of the 
abutilon. Added to these were candied vio- 
lets and candied rose petals. All of the flow- 
ers came from the greenhouses of the execu- 
tive mansion and were prepared in Mrs 
Cleveland’s own kitchen. 


the 


To Bleach a Hat, dissolve oxalic acid in wa- 
ter in the proportion 4 oz acid to 4 oz water, 
and apply the solution with a toothbrush. 
This is also a good way to clean a white hat 
that has become yellow or soiled. When 
thoroughly cleaned place the hat in the sun 
to dry. 





Blackberry Wine.—Measure your berries 
and bruise. To every gallon add one quart 
of boiling water. Let the mixture stand 24 
hours, then strain into a clean cask. To ev- 
ery gallon add 2 Ibs clean sugar and cork 
tight.—[E. S. W. 





Sweet Peas.—Those who have to buy their 
peas will find that a little sugar added when 
cooking will improve them very much. Use 
from one teaspoonful to one or two table- 
spoonfuls, according to the quantity of peas. 
{Helen Mar. 


Paraffine or sweet oil is excellent to remove 
rust from an iron sink. 














MRS M’KINLEY. 


A President’s Wife—Perhaps. 


Mrs William McKinley was born in Canton, 
O, June 8, 1847, where at the age of 16 years 
she was known as Ida Saxton, a girl of beau- 
ty and intellect. The families of both her 
parents were among the pioneers of Ohio, 
and her grandfather, John Saxton, established 
the Canton Repository, one of the oldest news- 
papers in the state. Always of a delicate 
constitution, she left the girls’ school in Me- 
dia, Pa, which she attended, at an early age, 
and at the advice of her practical father, who 
believed in a business education for young 
women, she spent some time in a bank as as- 
sistant. A trip abroad completed her educa- 
tion, and she returned to Canton and entered 
social life, where she met Major McKinley, 
and married him on Jan 25, 1871. Those who 
know Mrs McKinley best, say that she has 
been an inspiration to her husband in his 
public career, and although for many years 
past an invalid, poor health does not prevent 
her taking an interest in everything that con- 
cerns him. Two children were born to Major 
and Mrs McKinley, but these died under-cir- 
cumstances of peculiar sadness. Mrs McKin- 
ley has always been the companion of her 
husband wherever duty has called him, and 
his devoted attentions to her have been re- 
marked ever since he became widely known. 


About the House. 


A Few Household ‘‘Dont’s.”—Don’t hang your 
walls with cheap prints or glaring oil-paint- 


ings. A few choice pictures will be more or- 
namental than a dozen gaudy ones. 

Don’t overload the mantel shelves with a 
confused mass of bric-a-brac. A well-chosen 
bit of china, a large vase and an artistic piece 
of drapery are all that the ordinary mantel re- 
quires. 

Don’t tie bows onthe backs of the parlor 
chairs or drape your picture frames with scarfs. 

Don’t leave your halls bare and uninviting. 
Make them as cosy and attractive as possible. 
Since first impressions are everything, one 
cannot devote too much attention to the en- 
trance of the house. 

Don’t use paper shades on your lamps. Yel- 
low porcelain gives a good light, but blue and 
green shades produce an uncanny effect. 

Don’t forget that green linen shades for the 
windows in summer are a great improvement 
to all the rooms. 

Don’t use figured silk curtains at your book 
cases. Solid colors that harmonize with the 
rest of the room are much more decorative. 

Don’t crowd your parlor with so many hand- 
some things that it is too fine for comfort. 

Don’t use elaborate patterns in pressed 
glass. If you cannot afford the genuine cut 
glass itis in much better taste to use some- 
thing simpler. 

Don’t buy light-colored rugs for floor cover- 
ings, for as a usual thing they do not furnish 
well. 

Don’t drape the windows too elaborately 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


with curtains. They keep out the sunlight 
and make a room unhealthful. 

Don’t over-decorate, and don’t furnish a 
room in all colors. Harmony is always desira- 
ble. 


A Remedy for Household Pests.—Bisulphide 
of carbon, or ‘‘fuma,’’ is not conven- 
iently available for mosquitoes or _ flies 
in houses, as it would take too much to 
make a death atmosphere, and would be dan- 
gerous to use in an occupied house in 
such quantity. For bedbugs and chicken lice 
it has been used with marked success where 
everything else had failed. Sprinkled on the 
walls and floor, and the room closed up 24 
hours; the vermin all leave never to return. 
Beds troubled with bugs are best treated by 
pouring the liquid where it will find its way 
into the crevices where they are lodged. A 
machinist’s oil can is excellent for this, as 
also for treating the retreats of cockroaches. 
Have no lights or fire about, and after treat- 
ment close the rooms and leave them so for 
24 hours. Next day open doors and windows 
for a few minutes and the vapor will all blow 
out. The best way so far found for chicken 
lice is to fill some small bottles with the 
‘‘fuma,’’ and without corking them tie them 
to the roosts, say six feet apart; when empty, 
refill them two or three times, and the later 
broods will be killed, thus effecting a com- 
plete extermination.—[E. R. Taylor. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Mutual Helpfulness.—In reply to Farmer’s 
Daughter of May 2, I am a farmer’s son, who 
thinks the boys and men should know as 
much about cooking and housework in gen- 
eral as they expect the women to know about 
the general farmwork. I believe in the men 
doing the farmwork and the women the house- 
work generally, but my idea for a happy 
home is where husband and wife and broth- 
ers and sisters are able and willing to help 
one another in his or her department when- 
ever needed. I would not advise men or boys 
to learn how to cook om or puddinsg, be- 
eause I think such food is not healthful to eat, 
either for sick or well people, even if very 

alatable. Many times embarrassment would 
ye avoided if the husband or brother could do 
the housework during a short illness or visit, 
and keep things neat and in order, not as the 
wife or sister would keep it, but good enough 
for true love to be satistied; and vice versa. 
If the man and woman each understands, 
their own work thoroughly, then all they 
know of the work which is not usually theirs 
will enable them to kindly assist when there 
is need of such help. There are too many 
men who desire the wife or sister to help in 
the outdoor work, but are cross, or too tired 
or busy to help in the house a little occa- 
sionally, just as if there were nothing tire- 
some about the housework. How many of the 
Tablers have read Pansy’s works? I have 
read only a few of them, but I like her meth- 
od of dealing with characters that seem like 
every day life as it really exists in very many 
communities.—[{A. D. 

A False View of Education.—Why does not 
Mrs W. A. Kellerman take the Munsey’s 
along with this paper? If costs only 75c more 
for the two and then she could have a _ bright 
criticism of every new book and an account 
of every person ‘‘in the public eye’’ and the 
recipes need not be crowded out of our house- 
hold papers! There is no reason why we 
should not discuss books around the Table, 
but I should miss the household hints. I lost 
my mother years ago, and I have found many 
things in these columns worth more to me 
than the subscription price, and I trust the 
experienced economists will keep on with 
their hints to us younger housekeepers. What 
does Jessamine do with her babies (if she 
has any) while she goes to church or attends 
to any other matter she deems her duty? 
The women who would neglect their homes 
to vote, if they had the right, are neglecting 
them now. This talk of woman’s sphere 
and the fearthat she may leave it is all 
summed up in a sarcastic question in the 
Heavenly Twins: ‘‘ Does education unfit men 
for marriage?’’ Woman was created, we are 
told, to be a helpmeet for man, and man in- 
terpreted that word to suit himself ages ago, 
before he began to be civilized, and his de- 
scendants, male and female, with here and 
there an exception, have accepted the inter- 
pretation until within the last two genera- 
tiens. Now the women who believe that as 
between the sexes there can be no conflicting 
interests, and that the highest development 


of each is inter-dependent on that of the 
other, have become so numerous that they 
are ‘‘the fashion.’’ Some of the more igno- 
rant think that to be free and equal with 
man a woman must behave and dress like 
him. This is what I understand by the 
term ‘‘new woman,’’ and I think her man- 
nish ways and dress willsoon be only a mem- 
ory. But the great principle that underlies 
all this is gaining strength every day, and 
the mothers and sisters are going to stand on 
equal terms before the law with their hus- 
bands and brothers, and some of the vice is 
to yiell to the majority. All women are 
not good and wise any more than all men. 
But I heartily believe that the majority of 
human beings are more good than bad, and 
if women had the suffrage they would regard 
it not as a right or privilege but a duty, and 
they would try to find out for what they 
were voting, and vote conscientiously, just 
as they do other duties. How many men of 
fair education and not ‘‘in politics’’ would be 
able to give any intelligent answer to the 
question ‘‘Why do you vote the republican 
ticket?’’ Typewriter Girl is exactly right 
about the lack of a right spiritin our homes. 
But how shall we get it so long as education 
is valued solely by the amount of money one 
may make by it? How often do we hear the 
remark, ‘‘I don’t see why Mrs Smith sends 
Mary to school any longer unless she is going 
to teach.’’ One of my own classmates, in 
writing to me lately regarding a friend who 
had taken a four years’ course at the normal 
and then married after less than a year of 
teaching, said, ‘‘She didn’t make much use 
of her long course.’’—[{Susan Nipper. 


A Minister’s Wife. 


The Frank Statement of the Pastor of Bethel 
Church. 
From the Advertiser, Elmira, N Y. 


Dr WituiiAms.—Dear Sir:—My wife has been 
a sufferer from rheumatism for more than three 
years, suffering at times with terrible pains in 
ner limbs, and other times with a severe 
“crick”’ in her back which causes great agony. 
She spent much for physicians and medicine, 
but secured only temporary relief; finally she 
concluded to try Pink Pills. She has taken 
eight boxes, and I can say from the first one 
she has improved, until now she is almost en- 
tirely free from pain, and has grown much 
stronger, and feels confident that, by the bless- 
ing of God, they will effect a permanent cure. 
We take great pleasure in recommending them 
to our friends. (Signed.) RevJ.H. Buckner, Pas- 
tor Bethel A M E church, Elmira, New York. 

Dr William’s Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are an unfailing spe- 
cific for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, par- 
tial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the after 
effect of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale 
and sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are sold 
by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50 (they are never sold in bulk or by the 100), 
by addressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N Y. 














tae BICC 
én DiCyCles 
= Shipped anywhere 
c.0.D. at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
100*Oak wood’for$57.50 
85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
$65 “ + $37.50 
$20 Bileyele “ $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 173% to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices, Large illustrated catalogue free. 


CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St,p- 40Chicago 


A DAY SURE Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutel 





sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you work 
in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 
we will explain the business fully;remember we guarantee a clear 


rofit of $3 for every day's work; absolutely sure; write 4t once. 
Royal, MANUFACTURING ©O.. BOX K 7. DRTEOIT, RICH. 





2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 
Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample Box, 10 cents. 

@he HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pas 

















